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Pilots just aren't the men they used to be when we were young. In those days a 
fiyer'd as soon lie as fly. Wasn't a one wouldn't have taken it as a matter of honor 
hardly to rest till he got one of our Whopper Diplomas. Now lying’s a lost art among 
modern practitioners. Or is it? If you think you can qualify to compete with the old- 
timers, send in your most hyperbolous fabrication in re Gulf Aviation Gas to: 


MAJOR AL WILLIAMS, alias ‘Tattered Wing-Tips.” 
Mer. Gulf Aviation Products, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A novel club seems to have sprung up 
among our contribs. It’s called Stuffing own Alchlor process—used in addition to 
Answers-to-A llegedlv-Hard-Projectior conventional methods—digs down deeper 
a a OE Ta eae into the 100% Pennsylvania—removes 
Sn suit ers enente-on tiie test ean Chak Gee still more dirt and sludge. The result 
like a eeiciei, soll tae Biel eh wale There's more lubricating power per drop 
ad dona obo Mandel of a cl-enasin in Gulfpride. And that means more pro 
Ss talent. tection for your airplane motor 

_— ao a — 7 However, for use in making ice cream, 
éRialis dinstealiias taten ans pennies on ie Vitals we Il still take vanilla 
WwW. | too e¢asy Brown; Johnny this FANTASTIC FINANCE 
time | got it without my structotr 
Childs: Howard ] Lindergarten stuff Three pilots we know went to a hotel 
Ide: Robert J quit kidding us’ Page; on Friday 
Bol ret one hard’’ Newill; Lvle | this On Sunday afternoon thev called for 
mav starta teud’’ Dambruch; Bill Hartles their bill which was $30. Thev each paid 
Harme thev're vetting ecasiet Var $10 and went upstairs to pack 
Winkle; Walter ‘‘much easier’’ Thomson; In filing the bill, the cashier discovered 
Clarence Thomas; Pvt. Edward A. Kre 
Sa Frank Commisso; P. Morotchi¢ 
Walter Dinteman; W. Blake is some 
body's tez red!"’ Henderson; E. N. Grin 
wood; E. Dennis; Bill Corbett and Bo Dear Major: 

Yow about something hard Dicke\ Norman McEwan’'s experience with 
Norman E. Schmidt; and ]. B Gulf Aviation Gas and mosquitoes might 
matter might ha ‘ t k seem implausible to some. But not to me 
it was rather difficult’’ 7 Down East here in Gloucester one of 

lau . na the boys has a pet darning needle (some 

' ' \ calls ‘em dragon flies) that he rents out 

Or clare throw to vachtsmen. On ordinary gas it’s all the 


poor beastie can do to finish a light can 
vas sail for a 10-foot dinghy in an after 


noon, 





But on one swig of Gulf Aviation Gas 


=e that flving seamstress has been known to 
that it should have been $25. So he sent 
: se whip out a balloon spinaker for a Class |] 
a bellbov up with a $5 rebate 
sloop in 10 minutes . hemstitching all 
On the wav, the bellbov decided the she war 


ots would never know the difference, *Struth, 





pi 
rd | n eted ©) “he re ,r § 
a | he pocketed $2. The remaining $3 Sapper Ben Shee 
he split among the pilots 








This $1 each, subtracted from the orig- 





inal $10 each had paid, left each out $9 Gulf Oil Corporation and Guif 
Remember when vou watched vour mother 3} x $9=$27. $27 + the $2 taken by the Refining Company... makers of 
making ice cream Dack barefoot davs? bellboy =$29 
While the freezer was turning you prob The pilots originally paid $30, so what 
ably wondered how just a few drops of happened to the other dollar? GULF 


vanilla could flavor a whole freezerful Don't get too mad. bovs. if vou can't 





The answer, of course, was that the figure this out. We couldn't either. Send AVIATION 
vanilla extract was concentrated vour idea of what's wrong to T. W. T. 

As vou probably guessed, this is lead and we'll break the official explanation PRODUCTS 
ing up to our Gulfpride Oil. The point to you as gently as possible. 
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The Bitter With the Sweet 


HE benefits from the largest peacetime appropriations 

for military aircraft are beginning to be felt by the 
industry. However a great many serious individuals, 
particularly those who suffered through the wringing 
out period of the early thirties and upon whose memories 
the unpleasant results of over-expansion have left in- 
delible marks, view with mild skepticism all the un- 
bounded joy resulting from these record peacetime ap- 
propriations. Welcome as the unprecedented military 
business is, some observers are wondering if it means a 
year or so of flush production, then factory shut downs. 
The influx of new companies hopeful for military con- 
tracts and the costly expansion of factories to meet the 
present demands of peak production point to a possible 
re-occurrence of the chaos that came about within the 
infant industry after the Armistice of 1918 and again to 
the adolescent industry following the “Lindbergh boom” 
in the early days of Depression I. 

These observers to whom we refer are not skeptics in 
the true sense of the word; rather, they are cautious men 
who have learned from hard knocks and bitter experience 
that the wages or over-expansion can be bankruptcy and 
that peak production periods followed by shut downs is 
little better than no business at all. They know that 
huge military appropriations do not necessarily mean 
huge profits unless procurement is spread out over a 
period of time to lend stability to production. All is 
not gold that glitters under the bright sun of expansion. 
Not only is the investment greater but so are all over- 
head costs, wages, taxes and development expenditures. 
The now current orders will keep many factories near 
peak production for eighteen months or two years. Then 
what? The answer to that question depends upon factors 
beyond the realm of prediction—international situations 
to come and future actions of Congress. 

It is natural for us to suppose that our nation has 


learned her lesson regarding air power and that Congress 
will see to it that we maintain a position equal to or 
ahead of the great air powers of the world. But no 
industry can go along on supposition. European tension 
ebbs and flows with the tide and we are coming more 
and more to care less and less what goes on in the Orient. 
The good citizenry and the articulate American press 
never in history have been so vehemently isolationist 
or against sticking our noses into other people’s busi- 
ness. If we continue to have future war scares the water 
will be hot enough and Congress will no doubt continue 
to pass huge appropriation bills for defense. When war 
scares blow over, the economy hatchet begins to fall; 
hence sound conservatism demands consideration of what 
many observers term a probable levelling off of military 
appropriations once we have reconstructed our vital air 
arm adequate for the protection of our own shores, and 
after we are assured of an economically sound aircraft 
industry capable of being immediately converted to war 
time exigencies in the event a blow-up should come. 

Export business means much to our American aircraft 
manufacturing enterprises. This field also has felt the 
stimulation of substantial orders due to jittery inter- 
national situations and the question is asked, “How long 
can we expect unprecedented orders from foreign nations 
for our military craft?” As the muddy waters of inter- 
national relations begin to clear this business too will 
dwindle accordingly and our factories will have to take 
up the slack somewhere along the line. 

There is only one way to turn and that is to commercial 
aviation. This brilliant phase of aeronautics can alone 
provide our factories with the stability they require when 
one looks with hong range glasses into the years to come. 
When and if military business slacks off it is not illogical 
to expect the airplane as a common carrier will super- 
cede the airplane as a military weapon. Just consider for 
a moment the possibilities ahead for trans-oceanic serv- 
ices, the crying need for expanded domestic services that 








include short-haul feeder systems, the continued wide 
acceptance of American transport airplanes by foreign 
operators. Keep your eyes peeled on the climbing sta- 
tistics of traffic figures and of air mail and express 
poundage. A shortage of modern transport equipment is 
already imminent under the heavy load factors and ad- 
ditional schedules of the last twelve months. 


There is no doubt but that the military orders now 
going through will assist immeasurably in placing our 
American aircraft, engine and accessory manufacturing 
concerns on the soundest financial footing in history, pro- 
vide profits and a chance to build up capital reserves for 
the years ahead in the event military expenditures should 
drop off after the current appropriation is spent. There 
is no assurance that new appropriations of similar pro- 
portions will take their place; and in spite of the tempo- 
rary stimulation, over-expansion and unbridled optimism 
are bugaboos to be reckoned with. 


Simplification—The Open Sesame 


WW" MUST admit we were somewhat perturbed when 
we first heard that a new regulation had been put 
into effect requiring candidates for pilot certificates of 
competency to wait ninety days in the event they failed 
on written or flight tests before they could try again. 
The first thought that flashed into our mind was the 
crippling result it would have on young hopefuls who 
might easily be discouraged, consequently lost in the 
event they flunked out on their first attempt, and the 
hardship it might work on commercial pilots with a 
job pending, whereas a little brushing up would enable 
them to meet with success on their second attempt. 


Digging around we found out that the new regulation 
is not as bad as one might think, especially in the light 
of sensible changes and revisions now in the mill of con- 
sideration by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. The entire 
set-up is being streamlined to such an extent that we can 
reasonably expect simplification and long hoped for 
standardization together with more efficient procedure 
and administration of regulations without an iota of 
compromise with safety. 


More than 4,000 pilots will be affected by a new ruling 
that requires all airmen now holding flight instructor 
ratings in the United States to familiarize themselves 
with new standardized methods of instruction developed 
as a result of the Authority’s flight training program. 
They will all have to be re-rated before October Ist as 
to their competency to give flight instruction. A 205-page 
Flight Instructor’s Manual has been prepared by the 
Authority and contains all the rating procedures and 
knowledge required. It’s all down in black and white. 
The candidates in the various categories will either know 
their stuff or not. Smith from Miami will have the 
same course of study and tests as Jones of El Paso. 
This kind of standardization will practically eliminate 
haphazard instruction methods and provide a system that 
any person of average intelligence can master. If they 


flunk out they should have to wait ninety davs. 


After making a study of 627 accidents during 1938 
involving the three types of light aircraft used most ex- 
tensively in this country for instruction and private flying, 
the Air Safety Board endorsed “the recognized efficiency 
and fundamental soundness” of check-flight instruction 
as required by the Authority in its student training pro- 


gram, and recommended that this type of instruction 
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be required in the future. In connection with its survey 
of light aircraft accidents, the Air Safety Board said: 

“Two of the outstanding results of this study were the 
revelation that an abnormally large percentage of the 
accidents concerned occurred to students flying solo both 
in the vicinity of an airport and cross-country, and that 
a very large percentage of accidents involving student 
pilots definitely could be attributed to faulty technique 
and poor judgment. It is also apparent, from even the 
most cursory review of these reports, that the flying and 
ground handling characteristics of the aircraft concerned 
leaves much to be desired from the standpoint of inherent 
safety. 


“The Air Safety Board feels that definite steps can be 
taken by the Civil Aeronautics Authority which would 
cut down appreciably the recurrence of similar accidents 
in the future, and it therefore urges that the Authority 
give immediate consideration to the following recom- 
mendations: 

“1. That all commercial pilots now holding flight 
instructors’ ratings be examined by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority as to their competency before such ratings are 
renewed. 


“2. That consideration be given to increasing the 


present requirements for renewal of an instructor’s rat- 
ing. 


“3. That the Civil Aeronautics Authority immediately 
take steps toward assuring the adequacy of and standard- 
ization of ground and flight instructions. 


“4. That student pilots be required, before being per- 
mitted by the instructor to make a solo flight, to accom- 
plish a satisfactorily written examination before an in- 
spector of the Civil Aeronautics Authority on elementary 
aerodynamics, the theory of flight, the Air Traffic Rules 
as set forth in part 60 of the Civil Air Regulations, and 
pertinent portions of part 20 of the C. A. R., knowledge 
of which is considered essential to the safe navigation 
of aircraft in the vicinity of airports. 


5. That solo flights by pilots possessed of student 
certificates be restricted to gliding distance of the air- 
port from which the flight originated, and that all such 
flights be under the personal supervision of a certificated 
instructor. 


“6. That an applicant for a solo, private, limited 
commercial, or commercial certificate of competency be 
required to obtain the endorsement of a certificated in- 
structor, that, in the opinion of the instructor, the appli- 
cant is qualified for the class certificate for which appli- 
cation is made. 


7. That the Civil Aeronautics Authority -take steps 
to encourage or require incorporation of built-in safety 
characteristics in the basic design of future light air- 
planes which will make them inherently difficult or im- 
possible to spin or stall.” 


The first three recommendations are fully complied 
with by the action which the Authority has just taken to 
require standardized flight instruction and rerating of 
those airmen now holding flight instructor certificates. 

The Authority has indicated its approval of recom- 
mendation 4 with the exception that it feels the examina- 
tion indicated should be made a responsibility of flight 
instructors rather than of its inspectors, who are already 
overburdened with work and unable to assume this ad- 
ditional task. 


Recommendations No. 5 and 6 have been taken under 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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THe WRIGHT BROTHERS AS | ANEW THEM 


The second Army officer ever to fly alone in an Army airplane recalls the 
early days on occasion of the Air Corps’ thirtieth anniversary, August 2. 


COLONEL FRANK P. LAHM., A. C. 


T WAS my pleasure to know the Wright Brothers in the 

earliest days of the Air Corps, though my first meeting 
was entirely unofficial and in no way connected with 
the service. In the summer of 1907, while recuperating 
from a long illness, | was lying in one of those beautiful 
gardens at St. Germain, outside of Paris, when my 
father walked in the gate with Wilbur and Orville Wright 
and there began a friendship that was to continue for 
many years. 

It may be interesting to know how my father knew the 
Wright Brothers. It is a rather long story, but briefly 
put it is as follows: In December, 1905, while living in 
Paris, he heard a report that the Wright Brothers of 
Dayton, Ohio, had actually flown in a heavier than air 
machine. He cabled to a relative in Ohio, as follows: 

“Verify what Wright Brothers claim, necessary go to 
Dayton, prompt response cable.” 

‘Lhe message was forwarded and delivered in Chicago 
in the night, but was a puzzle. However, my uncle 
vaguely recalled having heard of the Wright Brothers 
and their flying machine in Dayton, so he wired and 
eventually visited them in Dayton, interviewed witnesses 
of the flights, talked at length with the Wright Brothers 
and made a full report in writing to my father in Paris. 
[his report was presented at a meeting of the Aero Club 
of France, but it fell on skeptical ears, although it did 
lead to a violent discussion lasting late into the night. 
My father then published the report in the Paris edition 
of the New York Herald, where it was given the heading 
“Flyers Or Liars.” This led to more discussion, more 
doubts, but did lead to a direct contact with the Wright 
Brothers. So it was natural that when they came to Paris 
in the summer of 1907, he should see them and learn the 
facts first hand. 

My next meeting with the Wright Brothers was in 
Washington. Having been detailed to the Signal Corps 
for aeronautical duty in September, 1907, was directed to 
make not to exceed two visits to London and Berlin for 
the purpose of investigating aeronautics, | complied 
with my orders, extending my investigations to Brussels 
and Frederickshafen as well, then reported to the chief 
Signal Officer, General Allen in Washington, the last of 
1907. He directed me to report to Captain C. del 
Chandler, in charge of the Aeronautical Division of the 
Signal Office which he had organized on August Ist of 
that year. 

On December 23, 1907, invitations were sent out by 
the Chief Signal Officer for bids for a heavier than air 
machine of the following specifications: carry two per- 
sons having a combined weight of 350 pounds, sufficient 
fuel for a flight of 125 miles, remain continuously in 
the air for an hour with two persons during which time 
it must be steered in all directions without difficulty 
and at al! times under perfect control and equilibrium, 
after which it shall return to the starting point and land 
without any damage that would prevent it immediately 
starting upon another flight; have a speed of 40 miles 
per hour in still air, with a bonus of 10 per cent 
for every additional mile up to 44 and a reduction of 
10 per cent of the purchase price for every mile below 


40, but below 36 it would be rejected. The machine was 
to be accepted only after successful trial flights, in- 
cluding prescribed tests of its speed, endurance and all 
other requirements of the specification. Three trials 
were to be allowed for speed and three for endurance, 
and both tests, the expense of which must be borne by 
the manufacturer were to be completed within 30 days 
after delivery of the apparatus. 


HE machine should be quickly and easily assembled 

and taken apart and packed for transportation in army 
wagons and then reassembled on the field and put in 
operating condition in about one hour. It should be able 
to ascend or descend in any country encountered in field 
service, landing without requiring a specially prepared 
spot and without damaging its structure. The starting 
device should be simple and transportable and another 
device should be provided to permit safe descent in case 
of an accident to the propelling machinery. The whole 
machine should be sufficiently simple to enable an intelli- 
gent man to become proficient in its use within a rea- 
sonable time, and the price of the machine must include 
the instruction of two men in its handling and operation. 

The general dimensions were to be determined by the 
manufacturers, who must submit with their proposals: 

(a) Drawings to scale showing the general dimensions 
and shape of the machine they propose to build; (b) the 
speed for which it is designed; (c) total surface area 
of the supporting planes; (d) total weight; (e) descrip- 
tion of the engine used for motive power; (f) material 
of which the frame, planes and propellers were con- 
structed. 

On February 1, 1908, we opened the bids in the office 
of the Chief Signal Officer and found the results not only 
interesting but in many cases highly amusing. One man 
sent in a rough sketch on a piece of wrapping paper and 
said his machine would comply with the specifications. 
Many were unable to meet the requirement of enclosing 
10 per cent of the purchase price. One of those who 
failed wrote: “Where there is no money there are no 
brains, and where there are brains, there is no money.” 
He presumably came in the latter class. 

Of the many proposals received, three appeared rea- 
sonable and were accepted by the Board: 

One from Mr. Scott, of Chicago, who offered to build 
an airplane complying with the specifications for 
$1,000.00; one for $20,000.00 from Mr. A. H. Herring, 
of New York, who had done a considerable amount of 
experimenting and claimed he had already made numer- 
ous flights. 

The third, for $25,000.00, was from the Wright 
Brothers. 

Mr. Scott replied that he appreciated the honor of 
having his bid accepted but that he could go no further 
as he was unable to finance the construction of his 
machine. 

The failure to deliver the Herring machine is a long 
and amusing story that I will not go into here. 

In due time the Wright Brothers appeared in Washing- 
ton to arrange the details and select a place for the 








demonstration of their machine. The drill ground at 
Fort Myer was decided upon, a shed was erected, the 
pylon and starting track were set up at the upper end 
of the field and, late in August, Orville arrived with the 
machine and his mechanic, Charley Taylor. Here began 
an intimate association with Orville Wright which was 
to continue through the daily tuning up flights lasting to 
September 9th, when I had the thrill of my first ride, 
lasting about six and a half minutes. Major Squier, of 
the Signal Corps, was taken up as a passenger a few 
days later, followed on September 17th by my friend 
and associate, Lieutenant Tom Selfridge, LU. S. A. 

This flight terminated in an unfortunate accident in 
which Mr. Wright was very seriously injured and Lieut. 
Selfridze lost his life. the first of many victims who were 
to sacrifice themselves in the advancement and perfection 
of the airplane. We put Mr. Wright in the hospital at 
Fort Mever. where he lay for some weeks under the 
devoted care of his sister, Katherine, who came on from 
Dayton immediately. In my frequent visit to the hos- 
pital, I came to know and appreciate the sterling character 
of this third member of the team who was with them 
through the vicissitudes of those early days, sharing 
their hopes and disappointments. 


HE following summer, both Wilbur and Orville 

Wrieht came to Fort Meyer with a new machine, fol- 
lowed shortly by Katherine, and the program of the 
preceding summer was resumed and carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

By this time public interest was aroused to such an 
extent that every afternoon large crowds visited the 
field. Prominent visitors were numerous, including Presi- 
dent Taft, members of the cabinet, foreign ambassadors 
and military attaches, and many other prominent people 
of the capital. 

The Wright Brothers had come to Washington for a 
purpose, that was, to complete their contract with the 
Signal Corps and deliver their machine. With their 
characteristic determination, they stuck to this purpose. 
The 1909 airplane with its maximum speed of 42 miles 
per hour was not so manageable in the high winds which 
mean so little to our present day machines with their 
normal speeds of 180 to 250 miles per hour. Flights 
were made only in light winds and, while large crowds 
and high officials were often disappointed, the Wrights 
were adamant in their decision not to fly unless conditions 
were just right. 

Earlier that year, when Wilbur was flying at Pau, in 
southern France, the story is told of an American mil- 
lionaire who went there and announced he had come 
to make a flight. When told that Wilbur was not taking 
passengers, he replied: “Oh, | dare say that can be ar- 
ranged.” He left Pau without taking his ride. 

My collection of photographs of those days, some 29 
years ago, show styles that | am sure would provoke 
smiles from the feminine sex, and the hats, while entirely 
different, were no less wonderful than the ones now worn 
by them. 

For the speed tests we set up a series of small captive 
baloons over a five mile course from Fort Meyer to 
Alexandria, and on July 30th, Lieut. Foulois as pas- 
senger accompanied Orville Wright on the round trip 
over this course to determine the official speed. We of 
the Board and Wilbur stood on the ground during the 
take-off and watched the machine disappear over the tree- 
tops to the south and then waited in suspense for it to 
reappear. Wilbur, with a stop watch, had accurately 
calculated the exact moment at which he expected the 
machine to reappear coming out of the south, and when 
it failed to do so he, as well as the rest of us, passed 
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a very uneasy few moments until at last it came in 
sight and landed safely, to the cheering of the large 
crowd of spectators. Then began the endurance test, in 
which it was my pleasure to ride with Orville one hour 
and 12 minutes, a World’s record at that time for two 
passengers. 

But the contract was not completed until two Army 
officers had been taught to fly. Lieutenant Frederick E. 
Humphreys, Corps of Engineers, and myself, were desig- 
nated. As the drill ground at Fort Meyer was too small, 
we searched the country for a larger and more suitable 
field. Many offers were made and many sites were 
visited, but all were rejected by the Wright Brothers as 
not meeting the requirements. One day while making a 
balloon ascension from Washington, | passed over Col- 
lege Park, Maryland, saw a likely looking level field, 
later visited it on the ground, and eventually it was 
rented from the owners and became our training ground. 

On October 5th, we moved in, built a shed for the 
machine, set up the pylon and track, and Wilbur began 
our pilot training. At the end of about three hours 
dual, we were turned loose and made our first flights. 
A few days later, | was even considered qualified to carry 
passengers and did so, taking Lieut. Sweet of the Navy as 
my victim for a flight around the field. 


ILBUR was a patient and understanding instructor, 

always ready to explain anything we did not under- 
stand, always ready to help us, to make easy our venture 
into this new field which was not too well understood by 
anyone at that time. Between flights and in the evening, 
we had long talks on aviation in general, on the Wright 
machine in particular, and on the future of aviation and 
flying and, while we had great confidence in its future, 
| admit that in our wildest dream we did not foresee the 
speed, safety, carrying capacity and long range of the 
1939 type of airplane. 

My first visit to Dayton and the Wrights’ home came 
in 1909, when I accompanied General Allen, the Chief 
Signal Officer, to a two-day celebration in which the 
nation, the state and the city vied in showing their admir- 
ation and enthusiasm for the two pioneers of flight. 
Speeches, dinners, bands, parades, and finally the presen- 
tation of three medals capped the climax of the cele- 
bration. One medal from Congress was presented by 
General Allen; and one from the State of Ohio was 
presented by the Governor, and one from the City of 
Dayton was presented by the Mayor. The attitude of 
the two brothers was typical throughout the two days. 
Their pleasure, their appreciation were plainly apparent 
but above all was the modesty, which might have deserted 
them under the shower of praise and acclaim had it not 
been their outstanding, inherent quality. 

My next contact with tie Wrights was in 1911, when 
it was my privilege to spend a few days as guest at 
their home in Dayton. During this visit I was to have 
a new experience, that of piloting an airplane under 
Orville’s instruction, equipped with wheels instead of 
the skids I was accustomed to. This came in good stead 
the following two years, as three Wright machines were 
sent to me in the Philippines, where I used them in 
giving flying instruction to officers of the Army in 1912 
and 1913. The 1911 visit was perhaps the highlight of 
my association with the Wrights and the one on which 
| look back with the happiest memories. It was a pic- 
ture of the American home and family of which we are 
so proud and which fosters those qualities that produce 
the typical American citizen, the one who places culture, 
family, friends and the higher things of life above the 
trivial and passing interests which we are inclined to 
exaggerate in this age of materialism. 
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The author and Orville Wright with the U. S. Army’s first airplane, the Wright type B, at Fort Myer, Virginia, July 27, 1909. In the background are 


Lieut. B. D. Foulois and Wilbur Wright. The Wright brothers received $25, 


for the airplane, plus a bonus of $5,000 for its having exceeded the 


required performance of 36 miles an hour by five miles per hour. The biplane had a wing spread of 40 feet and a wing area of some 500 square 
feet, weighing approximately 800 pounds. The lateral control of this first Army ship was effected by —— the —— The landing gear con- 
by th ri 


sisted of two runners, or skids, and the plane was launched from a monorail. The power plant, also design 


e ghts, was a 4-cylinder, 


water-cooled engine, producing 25 horsepower at 1400 r. p. m. and driving two 812-foot wooden propellers by means of gears and chains. Pro- 
peller speed was about 400 r. p. m. 

After many tests and several discouraging accidents, the Board of Officers appointed to consider the purchase of this airplane, made a recommen- 

dation to that effect on August 2, 1909, and the Chief Signal Officer of the Army approved this recommendation on the same date, now considered 
the birthday of the Army Air Corps. 





HE question was often put to me: “Which one of the 

two brothers really invented the airplane?” My an- 
swer is—neither one, but the two working together, 
checking each other, arguing out their problems step 
by step. 


Orville once expressed it when he said they would 
start to thrash out a question, one arguing on one side 
and one on the other, and before they finished they had 
changed sides in the argument. They approached all 
their problems from a strictly scientific and mathematical 
angle, never leaving anything in doubt, and as one of 
them once said: “If we knew what was wrong, we could 
eventually find the solution.” The greatest difficulty 
wes in finding out just what was wrong. That brings 
back a rather amusing incident that occurred at Fort 
Meyer during the 1909 flights. Several times the air- 
plane was put on its craddle on the track, the motor 
speeded up, the weight released, and the machine shot 
forward and left the track only to lose speed and come 
to the ground. Finally, Wilbur and Orville left the 
crowd, went out on the field by themselves, put their 
heads together and evidently were having a profound 
discussion. Somewhat awed, we remained at a distance 
to watch the proceedings, thinking it was something 
very serious and technical. Finally one of the brothers 
walked over to the machine, looked at the spark lever 
and saw that it had slipped back due to lack of friction, 
slowing the engine down and causing the machine to 
lose its flying speed. It was all so simple when they 
found the difficulty, but I can imagine their experiments 
were full of just such occurrences. 


The Wrights never made any extravagant claims for 
what their machines could do. In their first and un- 
succesful negotiations with the War Department, and in 
the later ones which finally led to its purchase, they 


asked only for remuneration based on performance and 
were ready to demonstrate its capabilities before receiv- 
ing a penny in payment. 

Simplicity and order marked their procedure and their 
lives. The camp at Kitty Hawk was a wooden shed large 
enough to house the machine and their living quarters, 
and a photograph of the interior shows it was a model 
of which any housewife might feel proud. At times the 
nights on the coast of North Carolina were cold, but they 
were well supplied with bedding. They had their own 
expression for temperature; that is, a “one, two or three 
blanket night,” depending on the thermometer reading. 

No question put to them, however unimportant it 
might seem, failed to have careful consideration and a 
well thought out answer, and you may be sure we asked 
many questions. 

As stated before, The Wright Brothers were primarily 
scientists, interested in the conquest of the air from a 
scientific point of view and not all from a mercenary 
angle. When, in 1905, they had flown their machine 
sufficiently to satisfy themselves it had reached the prac- 
tical stage, they stopped further work and set out to 
dispose of their invention, not to the highest bidder, but 
to reliable organizations that would exploit it for the 
common good. Here was a new and revolutionary inven- 
tion that was to mark the beginning of a new era in 
transportation, a new factor in our economic life, and 
while I doubt if anyone, including the Wrights, fully 
realized just how important it was to become and the 
relatively short time within which ; was to improve 
itself, I do know that to the Wrights it meant a great 
deal more than merely a means to financal success. A 
pertinent remark of one of them has always remained in 
my mind: “We want to finish up with the business end 
of the airplane so that we can go back to our experi- 
mental work.” 
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An Unusual Factory Sponsored Educational Program 


HOMER H. SHANNON 


man had been standing in line since 8:30 


HI youne 


in the mornine. It was now 9:00 and the sun was hot 
on his back. But his turn had come to talk to the man 
at the gate who had given him the card in his hand. 


The card is now carefully filled in, showing that our 
young hopeful is twenty-one years of age, has completed 
junior college and is looking for his first job. 

The gate is that leading to the personnel office of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation at the edge of Burbank, 
California. Since the first of the year Lockheed has 
added more than 4,000 employees to its payroll. They 
were culled from some forty to fifty thousand applicants, 
who, like this young man, applied at this particular 
gate. Every weekday sees a long line of them there, 
waiting the turn to be interviewed. Not more than one 
out of four gets further than the first interview with 
one of the members of the employment division assigned 
to that work. This though Lockheed is just as anxious 
to hire as all these men are ot be hired. Not more than 
one out of ten who applies at the gate is finally hired. 

Our young man steps through the gate to go to his 
first job interview. Despite the wilting sun and his lack 
ol experience, he is full of confidence. School has been 
out only two weeks and his mind is set on aircraft work. 
He likes mechanics and has taken all the mathematics 
he could get in school, as well as mechanical drawing 
and some shop work. He is in excellent health, ambitious, 
and of a friendly, well-balanced temperament. In fact, 
he isn't real. He is an approximation of the ideal ap- 
plicant, viewed from the standpoint of Lockheed em- 
Naturally he found a job. 


ploy ment standards. 





The daily lineup in front of the Lockheed personnel office. About one 
out of ten of these men will qualify for employment and be “sent to 
school.’ 



























For the most part, the aircraft industry has had to train 
its own men, since its requirements are to an unusual 
degree unlike those of any other industry. There is an 
endless variety of work in a large, modern aircraft fac- 
tory, but there are comparatively few classes of em- 
ployees who can be taken directly from other industries 
and put to work. Most of the basic trade techniques are 
used in an aircraft factory, but because of the close 
tolerances within which aircraft work must be done and 
the light-weight character of the materials there must be 
special training in addition to the standard trade tech- 
niques. Many types of work such as certain phases of 
sheet metal work, template development, pneumatic and 
squeeze riveting, aluminum and steel welding are unique 
in the industry. 


N the last ten years there has been an over-all expansion 

of the aircraft industry of considerably more than 100 
per cent, so that the problem of obtaining men with the 
desired training, as confronted by the individual manu- 
facturer, has been acute. At no time has this expansion 
been more pronounced than at present, and few if any 
companies have expanded as rapidly or as steadily in 
the last few years as Lockheed. The company now has 
more than 7,000 employees in its factory, where it is 
turning out a steady stream of swift, all-metal airplanes 
for air transport companies all over the world, as well 
as military models for some half dozen governments. 
Three years ago the company had only around 500 em- 
ployees. A variety of new personnel techniques have 
been called into play to meet the problems this rapid 
growth has presented, so as to put it on a sound founda- 
tion. 


Lockheed selects its men after the most careful scrut- 
iny, and once they are hired gives them every incentive 
and opportunity to go ahead. 


The company’s pre-hiring program includes intelli- 
gence and temperament tests for all applicants and a 
variety of trade tests, given according to the individual 
applicant. Each applicant is interviewed by two separate 
interviewers and, if so far successful, receives a thor- 
ough physical examination before being hired. By this 
practice, the company gets the right kind of men in 
the first instance. But of greater importance is the use 
it makes of them once they are hired—the encourage- 
ment given them and the opportunities open for self- 
betterment. As a major feature of its personnel program, 
Lockheed has organized an elaborate educational pro- 
gram open to all its employees. This centers around 
trade extension classes, conducted in cooperation with 
the Burbank public school system. Not only has it 
proven invaluable from the management point of view 
in improving the character of the work in the factory, 
but it has done much to raise employee morale and in- 
crease the interest in and understanding of company 
problems on the part of the individual employees. 


While one of the main purposes of the educational 




















Left: A riveting class for men who have been hired but are not yet ready to go on the production line. 
Center: The tool and die making class is also held in the Lockheed —— using tools and materials identical with those used by the regular 
employees. 


Right: A class in aluminum welding. Students enrolled in this class have at their disposal full plant facilities. Upon completion of their course of 
instruction they become full-fledged employees. 





program is to offset the general shortage of experienced 
aircraft workers, it also plays a very important part in 
keeping the men abreast of developments in the industry. 
Even the man who is thoroughly competent today may 
be of little value tomorrow, unless he keeps up with in- 
dustry changes. The educational classes stress basic 
techniques and give training which is semi-professional 
in nature. They do this while they are bringing the 
men last-minute information about developments in the 
industry and trade techniques—information which, in 
many instances, will not be in textbooks for another 
five years. The ( lasses represent the best possible form 
of insurance to the students, in that those enrolled may 
be confident that, whatever industry changes come about, 
there will always be a place for them. 

[he aircraft industry is no more a place for the one- 
machine man or the individual who knows how to per- 
form only one operation than it is for the indifferent 
or careless workman. If the employee is to be secure in 
his job he must be an all-round workman so that he 
can be moved from one type of work to another. In the 
automobile industry, a given department may receive 
an order for from ten to twenty thousand parts, or even 
more, of a given kind. In the aircraft industry it is much 
more likely that the order will be for no more than a 
few dozen or score of parts. 


URING the last Lockheed school year, which closed 

the middle of June. there was a total enrollment of 
more than 800 in the twenty classes. Subjects covered 
ranged from elementary sheet metal operations to ad- 
vanced design and stress analysis, the latter above college 
level and only for men who have completed a full four- 
vear college course. The classes are a part of the regular 
Burbank school system and the enrollment of over 800 
eives Burbank far the largest trade extension enrollment 
of any city of its size in the country. The instructors 
are Lockheed employees, experts in their line, who have 
received special teacher training and hold state certifi- 
cates. They are paid by Burbank, which in turn is reim- 
bursed by state and federal governments under trade ex- 
tension acts. 

Each class meets twice a week for a three-hour period. 
Enrollment is voluntary and the classes serve the entire 
community. All but about 100 of those in the classes 
are Lockheed employees and, in the past, enrollment 
from Lockheed has been equivalent to approximately 
one out of three of the company employees. However, 
recent rapid expansion in personnel has made it impos- 
sible to provide instructors and facilities for all those 
who have wanted to take the work. Plans call for in- 
creasing the number of classes to around thirty when the 
new ten-month school year opens. An enrollment of be- 
tween 1,200 and 1,500 this fall is anticipated. A num- 
ber of new subjects are to be added which will give still 
further opportunity for self-advancement to the men. 





In the last year, seven of the twenty classes were held 
in the Lockheed factory and the others in local schools. 
Trades which cannot be taught adequately outside are 
taught in the factory, under conditions identical with 
those which surround the regular employees. These in- 
clude tool and die making, welding, wood pattern mak- 
ing, foundry, and template development. The company 
supplies the tools and materials. Most of the classes 
are held at night, after the work-day is over, though 
there are several day classes to accommodate workers on 
the night shift. 

Nearly seventy-five per cent of the students are drawn 
from the various shop departments, the rest coming from 
engineering and other departments. Men from the engi- 
neering departments are frequently found taking shop 
work and shop men taking engineering courses. The 
former explain that the trade classes help them to un- 
derstand their own work and the latter hope to graduate 
into engineering. But they all know that when new and 
better jobs are open they will be filled, for the most 
part, from the student group, on a merit basis. 

One of the most popular classes is that of prepara- 
tion for the C. A. A. licensed mechanic examination. 
Another is in airplane inspection, for men on the higher 
levels of aircraft work. Both courses deal with subject 
matter vital to the industry and lead to advancement. 
As an indication of the scope of the training projected, 
new subjects to be taught this fall include production 
engineering, industrial engineering, tool design, and trade 
mathematics. 

The present program, quite naturally, did not spring 
into existence over-night. It evolved out of a study of 
the company’s problems and an intelligent appraisal of 
the interests of the employees. As explained by Randall 
Irwin, Lockheed’s manager of industrial relations, train- 
ing goes on at all times in any industrial establishment. 
It is simply a matter of organizing so that the employees 
and the management get the most out of it. In 1935 it 
was found that much of the work which inspectors were 
rejecting was imperfect for no better reason than that 
workmen couldn’t read blueprints properly. It was de- 
cided to give night lectures in blueprint reading. In 1936 
and the summer of 1937, this was expanded to include 
night lectures, for those who wanted to come, in blue- 
print reading, metallurgy, shop problems and other 
simple trade information such as what makes an air- 
plane fly. It was found that the men were interested 
and that the lectures did much to improve the quality 
of their work. The men improved in their own jobs 
and had a better understanding of the other men’s work. 


N the fall of 1937, Svend Pedersen, who had been for- 

merly chief tool designer at Lockheed but had gone to 
a teaching position at Sacramento Junior College. was 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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FEEDER AIRLINE OPtRATION 


Part Ill. 


What is a feeder airline? What regions and what size communities would be most eco 
nomically served? What type of equipment and personnel would be employed? What 
‘hanges must be made in existing regulations to permit their creation? Here are the answers. 


VERNON DORRELL 


Vega Airplane Company 
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[ is our hope that the preceding chapters of this feeder 

airline discussion have impresed upon the reader the 
vital importance of the following factors: (1) A small 
economical aircraft must be utilized for which the di- 
rect operating costs cannot exceed twenty-five cents per 
flight mile. Total costs would be dependent upon the 
company policy and organization set-up of the operator, 
but at any rate this must be of an economical structure. 
Attached to this treatise is a brief analysis of operating 
costs for an existing feeder airline design. (2) It is of 
vital importance that consideration be given to one pilot 
operation of this aircraft for economic reasons. To 
carry a second pilot would, in most cases, make it nec- 
essary to eliminate one passenger at a sacrifice of revenue 
amounting to approximately five cents per mile, which 
together with the second pilot’s salary would represent 
a total loss of revenue, or increase in operating expense, 
of seven cents per mile. A study of the operating costs 
of established airlines will indicate that the economic 
stability of most airlines is determined by a margin of 
less than seven cents per flight mile. (3) The operations 
procedures of a feeder airline must be simplified to the 
utmost for safety and economic reasons. To complicate 
the operation by making it necessary to adhere to pro- 
cedures practiced by major airlines would necessitate the 
addition of a second pilot to operate this equipment. 
Using the same theory expressed in item Number 2 it can 
be seen that the operations expense or revenue loss would 
increase seven cents per mile. (4) The aircraft equip- 
ment, including radio, should be simplified and com- 
bined for the ultimate in weight reduction. It is be- 
lieved that complete radio equipment for a feeder air- 
line operation should not exceed 75 pounds in weight. 
It is further believed that usable equipment exists at this 
time and that a brief series of proving tests would prove 
to the C. A. A. that such equipment is practicable for all 
normal flight conditions. (5) As expressed in a pre- 
ceding chapter, the airways over which feeder airlines 
would operate would have very few of the aids now 
established on major airways, which would make it pos- 
sible for the operator to further simplify operating pro- 
cedures. It is believed that a feeder airline operator 
should not be penalized by being required to carry main 
line equipment only because the operation would termi- 
nate at an airport used by major airlines. It would be 
a relatively simple matter to set up airway traffic pro- 
cedures which would protect the major airline from 
danger of collision in the same degree as it is now pro- 
tected from the non-scheduled commercial and military 
aircraft, whose flight equipment consists of only the 
items actually needed for flight. . 


It is not the intention of the writer to present any 
attempt whatsoever of suggesting the method of reg- 
ulating feeder airline operation, but it is a known fact 


that existing regulations would not permit scheduled 
operation of a simplified nature. There appear to be 
two methods of approaching this problem, either by the 
establishment of special feeder airline regulations, or 
making the following changes in the existing regulations. 
CAR 04.530 (e), which reads: 
“Radio equipment as follows: An approved two-way radio system 
consisting of a transmitter and receiver capable of operating on the 
frequency or frequencies allocated by the Federal Communications 
Commission and independent of any facility provided by the Federal 
Government. In addition an approved radio range and weather 
broadcast receiver is required. The question of power and range of 
this equipment will be determined by the Secretary upon application 
for a certificate to operate a scheduled service.” 
The last sentence of this regulation should be interpreted. 
The writer interprets this regulation as permitting the use 
of low powered radio equipment provided the range 
permits communications under normal conditions be- 
tween the aircraft and ground stations for the flight con- 
cerned, which in no case should be less than 100 miles. 
CAR 04.532 (h), which reads: 
“Radio equipment as follows: Same as No. 04.530 (e) and, in ad 
dition, an approved auxiliary radio range and weather broadcaster 
receiver capable of receiving radio range signals and emergency 
broadcast. Such receiver system is normally operated from the main 
source of electrical supply of the aircraft but in the event of failure 
of the normal power source may be switched to operate from an 
independent power supply. This system shall include an _ inde- 
pendent power supply capable of operating such auxiliary receiver 
continuously for a period of at least four hours. It is also required 
that this emergency receiver operate from an independent antenna. 
Two sets of headphones shall be required in the aircraft at all 
times. Effective January 1, 1938, there shall also be installed in 
such aircraft an approved radio direction finder, covering at least 
the frequency range of 200 to 400 kilocycles. The design of the 
radio direction finder shall be such as to permit its regular operation 
in the taking of line bearings on any station to which the direction 
finder may be turned without altering the course of the aircraft. 
The radio direction finder shall also be provided with means to elimi- 
nate, insofar as possible, consistent with the advancement of the art, 
that type of interference commonly known as rain, snow, sleet or 
dust static. The radio direction finder shall provide means for 
audible reception of radio range and weather broadcast messages. 
This radio direction finder may be installed in lieu of the emergency 
receiver described herein provided that an independent power source 
equal to that described for the emergency receiver is employed on 
either the beacon receiver required under No. 40.235 or on this 
radio direction finder. Effective November 1, 1937, there shall be 
installed on such aircraft an approved radio antenna system, which 
has for its purpose the collection of radio range signals, weather 
broadcast and emergency messages transmitted within the frequency 
range of 200 to 400 kcs. The design of this antenna system shall 
be such as to eliminate insofar as possible, consistent with the ad- 
vancement of the art, that type of interference commonly known 
as rain, snow, sleet or dust static. This antenna system shall be so 
designed that it will operate efficiently when used in conjunction 
with a receiver installed aboard such aircraft which has for its 
primary purpose the reception of radio range signals, weather broad- 
cast and emergency messages.” 
CAR 40.253—40.2532, inclusive, which read: 
“Radio equipment. Same as in No. 40.235 and, in addition, ap- 
plicant shall show that there is installed in each aircraft to be used 
in instrument or over-the-top operation (during day or night) over 
the proposed route, or part thereof, one additional separate radio 
receiving system capable of receiving radio range signals and weather 
broadcasts. Such receiver system shall normally operate from the 
main source of electrical supply of the aircraft but, in event of 
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failure of the normal power source, shall be capable of being switched 
to operate from an independent power source. This system shall 
include an independent power source capable of operating such re- 
ceiver continuously for a period of at least 4 hours. It is also 
required that such receiver operate from an independent antenna or 
from either of two antennaes. Two sets of headphones shall be 
carried in the aircraft at all times. 

40.2530 Radio direction finder. Applicant shall show that there is 
installed in each aircraft an approved radio direction finder, cover- 
ing at least the frequency range of 200 to 400 kilocycles. The 
design of the radio direction finder shall be such as to permit its 
regular operation in the taking of line bearings on any station to 
which the direction finder may be turned without altering the 
course of the aircraft. The radio direction finder shall also be 
provided with means to eliminate, insofar as possible consistent 
with the advancement of the art, that type of interference com- 
monly known as rain, snow, sleet or dust static. The radio di- 
rection finder shall provide means for audible reception of radio 
range and weather broadcast messages. It may be installed in lieu 
of the emergency receiver required in No. 40.253 provided that an 
independent power source equal to that described therein for such 
receiver is employed on either the radio range receiver required 
therein or on this radio direction finder. 

40.2531 Radio anti-static antenna. Applicant shall show that there is 
installed in each aircraft an approved radio antenna system, which 
has for its purpose the collection of radio range signals, weather 
broadcast and emergency messages transmitted within the frequency 
range of 200 to 400 kilocycles. The design of this antenna system 
shall be such as to eliminate insofar as possible, consisten with the 
advancement of the art, that type of interference commonly known 
as rain, snow, sleet or dust static. This antenna system shall be 
designed to operate efficiently when used in conjunction with a re- 
ceiver installed aboard such aircraft which has for its primary pur- 
pose the reception of radio range signals, weather broadcast and 
emergency messages. 

40.2532 Marker Beacon Receiver. Applicant shall show that there is 
installed in each aircraft an ultra-high frequency marker beacon 
receiving system operating on the frequency of 75 megacycles. The 
system shall provide means for the visual and aural indication of 
signals transmitted by ultra-high frequency positive-cone-of-silence 
and fan type marker stations. The design of the system shall pre- 
clude, insofar as possible, erroneuos patterns of the transmitted 
signal caused by the receiving system. Such receiving system will 
not be required if the airway or route traversed is not equipped with 
ultra-high frequency positive-cone-of-silence (Effective January 
1, 1939.) 

Feeder airline operators should be permitted to con- 
solidate certain items of this radio equipment in the 
form of multi-band receivers to permit reception of the 
above frequencies on two receivers. 

In considering the consolidation of radio equipment it 
should be borne in mind that the feeder airline operator 
would seldom have need of simultaneous reception for all 
of the frequencies concerned in the above regulations. 
This type of airline could operate without any sacrifice 
of safety by transmitting and/or receiving on one fre- 
quency at a time. This would be possible due to the 
few aids existing on the type of airways to be used by 
the feeder airline operator, small amount of airway traf- 
fic and the simplified operation. 

CAR 61.5200 (a) which reads: A second pilot will be required in 
the following cases when passengers are carried. 

“When the aircraft used is of a design incorporating multi-engine 

features, combined with retractable landing gear or wing flaps or 

of a single-engine design incorporating both retractable landing 
gear and wing flaps.” 

This regulation works a definite hardship on the oper- 
ator and pilot of a small or medium sized aircraft incor- 
porating these features. We do not believe the addition 
of such features has any relation to the number of pilots 
required to operate the aircraft because of the simplicity 
of operating the controls for these features. On the other 
hand, the addition of these items would add certain safety 
features which are of a definite value regardless of the 
number of pilots in the crew. With a satisfactory ar- 
rangement of the controls and instruments in the pilot’s 
compartment it is believed that these features could be 
incorporated and controlled by one pilot without any 
additional physical effort or mental strain. Furthermore, 
these features should eliminate certain mental hazards 
on the part of the pilot and operator because they defi- 
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Landing and take-off characteristics of modern aircraft preclude the 

necessity of large, expensive airports for feeder airline operations. 

Illustrated here is the feasibility of utilizing relatively small fields 

with safety in operation. Note clearance of 50-foot obstructions within 
the space of 1,000 feet by use of flaps. 





nitely permit a safer flight operation, i. e., landing or 

taking off in restricted areas. Jt is our opinion that the 

size and weight of a well designed aircraft should de- 

termine the number of crew members for safe operation. 

CAR 61.5202 (c), which reads: A second pilot will be required in 
the following cases when passengers are carried: 


“When the operation authorized permits instrument flying.” 

This paragraph injects a definite hazard into sched- 
uled airline operation. The existing regulations do per- 
mit one pilot scheduled operation of multi-engine air- 
craft not incorporating flaps and retractable landing 
gears. There would be numerous occasions during nor- 
mal contact flight operations when the pilot would en- 
counter unforeseen weather conditions which could be 
more safely navigated by a limited period of instrument 
flight. To restrict the pilot and operator to strictly con- 
tact flight operations under these conditions when a sec- 
ond pilot is not carried would make it necessary to con- 
duct flight at an altitude of 500 feet above the terrain 
which, under conditions of one mile visibility (the min- 
imum visibility for en route flying) cannot be considered 
safe operations over rugged terrain. The writer would 
suggest that the C. A. A. place a time limit on instrument 
flight operations when a single pilot is used rather than 
restricting the operation to strictly contact flight which 
could develop a definite hazard. Prior to the air carrier 
regulations placed in effect May 31, 1938, all scheduled 
airlines operated in accordance with the regulations set 
forth in Bureau of Air Commerce Bulletin 7-E which 
defined Visual Contact Flight as follows: 

“Visual or contact flying under clouds, or under over- 
cast, during hours of daylight or darkness with instru- 
ment flying for short periods when it is incident to and 
made temporarily necessary in carrying out the partic- 
ular flight operation, is permissible with single-engine 
aircraft (or multi-engine aircraft) .” 

Flight operations conducted under this regulation were 

(Continued on Next Page) 











safe and that elimination of the privilege permitted under 
Sections 5 and 6 of Bulletin 7-E have injected a definite 
hazard into visual contact flight operations. 

Reference is also made to Section 3 and Section 7 of 
Bulletin 7-E which outlined the necessary radio equip- 
ment for airline operations. 

lhe writer contends that feeder airlines should not be 
required to meet more stringent requirements than those 
required major operators during the effective date of 
Bulletin 7-E, because, to our recollection, none of the 
accidents during that period could be attributed to the 
lack of aircraft equipment or the lack of a second pilot. 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


(Continued from Page 4) 


advisement for further study by the Authority which is 
in agreement with their objectives, but wishes to investi- 
gate the most practicable means of putting them into 
effect 

The Authority also has expressed its full agreement 
with “the apparent objectives of recommendation No. 
7.” and announced that it “is arranging for a series of 
conferences looking toward a definition of terms, further 
investigation of the flight characteristics of existing 
light airplanes, and practical steps that can be taken to 
improve such characteristics in future aircraft of this 
type. 

Greater safety should emanate from the new proposals, 
especially from the standpoint of standardized flight 
training. Not only that, but greater profits will accrue 
to non-scheduled civil aviation, first of all in making 
better pilots and in producing more pilots because simpli- 
fication automatically means a higher percentage of 
graduates into pilot timber from student certificates, 
decreasing the large number of drop outs who never get 
to the private stage. Still another positive benefit that 
cant be overlooked Is the relief to our now over-worked 
C. A. A. field inspectors whose jobs will be made much 
easier through the standardized methods. 

Other intelligent innovations under consideration in- 
clude such items as elimination of notarized time and 
making permanent the aircraft certification cards—minor 
factors on the surface but in the aggregate representing 
substantial reductions in unnecessary red tape and ex- 
pense. For instance, it has been found that more than 
$10,000 a year is being spent on notary fees alone! We 
all know that pilots can swear to little white lies about 
time and it will be notarized just the same, that from 
time immemorial most log books have been filled out 
with tongue-in-cheek gestures and with padding more the 
rule than the exception. Frankly, why wouldn't it be 
wise to do away with log books altogether, except for 
minimum requirements ? 

[hese are but a few of the signs of progress manifest 
in the C. A. A., but they illustrate the intelligent trend 
toward simplification. Our prediction of some months 
ago that the Private Flying Development Division would 
get the job done appears be coming true, thanks to 
direction and inspiration of men who 
fly and understand the problems of non-scheduled civil 
aviation. Boiled down it simply means that through 
simplific ation and standardization more people will fly 
more airplanes with greater safety than has ever been 
known before, which, in turn. means greater profits from 
sales and operations. Lord knows the phantom profit has 
been an elusive thing while a deserving branch of the 
yet ao aviation industry has grown weary chasing it 
these many years. Happily it is not blind optimism 
that causes us to look with encouragement and security 
down the flight path of non-se heduled aviation for the 
next few vears. 


the guidance, 
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LOCKHEED GOES TO SCHOOL 


(Continued from Page 9) 


brought back to Lockheed to inaugurate the educational 
program on a more formal basis. Cooperation of the 
Burbank and state school authorities was obtained, and 
that fall the new program was launched with ten classes, 


supervised by as many accredited instructors 


That the Lockhead training program has been a dis- 
tinct success is attested by a variety of considerations. 
The factory foremen are uniformly enthusiastic. The 
foremen agree that it has made better workmen and 
made their own jobs easier. Intelligent cooperation on 
the part of the employees is essential if the department 
head is to have the kind of showing he is anxious to 
make. Of a less tangible nature is the feeling of the 
employees, but that they approve is clearly evident from 
the number who enroll in the classes. Most conclusive 
evidence, however, is supplied by the diminishing size 


of Lockheed’s scrap pile. 


The vocational training classes have aimed directly at 
bringing the personnel a whole ahead as rapidly as 
possible. It was, in the main, the result of an acute 
shortage of experienced aircraft workers and an apprecia- 
tion on the part of the management that the complex, 
delicate task of building the world’s finest airplanes 
depended on the quality of the work of the individual 
employee. Recently the company announced completion 
of plans to introduce the indentured apprenticeship sys- 
tem in the factory this fall. At the outset, a group of 
approximately one hundred young men will be selected 
for apprenticeships, which will cover a four-year period 
and will include both factory work and class instruction. 
It is believed to be the first introduction of the appren- 
ticeship system, in a form approved by state and federal 
authorities, undertaken by any of the major aircraft 
manufacturers. 


The Lockheed educational program will also include 
a comprehensive course in management training for 
foremen and supervisors. Instruction in the technicalities 
of personnel management and its practical application 
will be available to them. Having found the solution 
for the more pressing problem of a trained personnel, 
the company now feels that it can begin to take a long- 
term view. 


HERE can be little doubt that the aircraft industry 

today offers a golden opportunity for the young man 
who is mechanically minded and has the initiative and 
interest to make the most of what the industry offers. 
It is the only industry which may be said to have assumed 
a character of major importance since the beginning of 
the 1932 depression, and those informed are convinced 
that it has only made a good start—that real develop- 
ment is still ahead. There is every reason for believing 
that exploitation of the possibilities of three-dimensional 
travel has only begun and that lack of workers and 
poverty of the human imagination is all that has held it 


back. 


The fact that manufacturers such as Lockheed have 
found it necessary to devote so much attention to em- 
ployee training is eloquent testimony as to the present 
shortage of experienced personnel in the industry. It is 
also the best indication the young man entering the indus- 
try could want that the heads of the industry are fully 
aware of their dependence on the progressiveness and 
foresight of the rank and file of the men they employ. 
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UN 10 CARLSBAD 


A Good Old Fashioned Cruise of the Texas Breed Offers 
An Opportunity To Mix Real Pleasure and Some Worth-while 
Sightseeing With Valuable Good Will Work at Every Stop 


T HIGH noon on September 20th next there will as- 

semble at Stamford, Texas, one of the largest groups 
of airfolk ever to fly on a Texas Air Tour. That’s what 
Johnny Williams of the Dallas Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce tells us, and anything from that source can be 
reliably depended on. 


Co-sponsor of the gala affair with the Dallas Jaycees 
is the State Department of the National Aeronautic 
Association under the able leadership of Buck Rowe, 
state N. A. A. governor and uncrowned king, major 
domo, chief instigator or what-have-you of all Texas 
tours. Under this dual sponsorship and because of the 
fact so many months have gone by without a Texas tour, 
advance predictions back up the unbridled enthusiasm 
of both Rowe and Williams for the tour prospects 


Participants will converge on Stamford before noon 
of the 20th to take part in the dedication of Stamford’s 
new airport. There will be a rodeo and chuck wagon 
“feed” in honor of the air tourists, a colorful and gas- 
tronomic event that many southwestern airmen can 
already anticipate because of their previous visits to 
Stamford during the world-famous annual cowboy re- 
unions. 


Late in the afternoon the gang will take off for 
Sweetwater to spend the night and to help inaugurate 
a two-day air show celebrating air progress. Sweetwater 
hosts have promised a round of entertainment that makes 
West Texas famous for its warm hospitality. 


The second day, September 21, will see two brief 
stops at Midland and Odessa, then on to Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, for the night. For years it has been the hope to 
include Carlsbad on a tour itinerary so that a trip 
through the Carlsbad Caverns could be made. Now it’s 
on the list at last and most of September 22 will be 
taken up walking through this masterpiece of nature’s 
handiwork. The tour members will go down into the 


John Williams, 

Dallas Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Cliff Towers Hotel, 

Dallas, Texas. 


Dear Johnny: 


cave Saturday morning, eat lunch in the cave and flock 
out in time to fly over to Amarillo for the night stop, 
where more entertainment will be awaiting the crew 
from the good citizens of the Panhandle Capital. Satur- 
day the 23rd has been designated Aviation Day at the 
Tri-State Fair, which will be in progress, and the air 
tourists’ visit will be timed perfectly for a welcome en- 
hancement of the day’s events that emphasize aeronauti- 
cal advancement. 


O* SUNDAY the 23rd the cruise will make the short 

hop over to Pampa for noon-day luncheon and assist 
in the two-day air show and air progress celebration of 
this thriving oil town. Although many of the tour mem- 
bers will doubtless want to remain for the show, others 
may depart for home at any time during the afternoon as 
the cruise officially ends at this point. 

The idea behind this year’s Texas Tour is fundamen- 
tally a trip to the Carlsbad Caverns at a time that will 
permit helpful cooperation with the various West Texas 
cities celebrating Air Progress Week. The empire that 
is West Texas today has made rapid strides in aero- 
nautical development since the last tour into the region 
and sponsors are of a single mind that every airman in 
the Southwest, especially sportsmen pilots and airplane 
dealers who can take a few days off at the scheduled 
dates, will want to take advantage of the opportunity. 
In addition to a host of Texas private owners, many 
from Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and New Mexico 
have signified their intention to make the cruise. The 
indescribable thrill of a visit to Carlsbad has been pub- 
licized so generally that we need not go into it here. 
However, even those who have made the trip through the 
world’s largest cavern consider it worthy of more than 
one visit. 

A blanket invitation has been given all plane owners 
and pilots to join up on the cruise. Here is an entry 


blank: 


> 
- =. 


Count me in on the Annual Texas State Air Progress T our, September 20-2: 


VAME 


{DDRESS 


TYPE OF SHIP 


VUMBER OF PASSENGERS 


CIT) STATE 


VC NUMBER 










































































Installed for the first time in one of the Air Corps’ newest type Vultee 

attack airplanes, this new 18-cylinder, twin-row Pratt & Whitney engine 

is the most powerful ever to pass the 150-hour test of the military 

service. Note compactness of the engine as indicated by the fact that 

it was installed within the same engine cowling previously used for 
a 1200-horsepower engine. 





NEW PRATT & WHITNEY ANNOUNCED 


IRST flight tests of the powerful new Pratt & Whitney 

engine recently announced by the War Department, 
were brought to successful conclusion this month at Rent- 
schler Field, East Hartford, Conn. Installed in a Vultee 
airplane the engine was put through its paces in two 
flights totalling more than three hours and performed 
faultlessly, according to Howard H. Sargent, test pilot. 

Officials of the company revealed that the 150-hour 
type test of the engine and its installation in the test air- 
plane had been completed in record time to make the 
new powerplant available for posible use in the new 
\ir Corps expansion program. The 150-hour test, which 
culminated a two-year program of factory development 
and testing, was completed in only 198 hours actual 
elapsed time, the engine being run continuously day 
and night, stopping only at specified intervals for rou- 
tine inspection and check. Despite this severe test of an 
entirely new design of engine, the run was completed 
without incident, and when the engine was disassembled 
after the test, careful inspection revealed it to be in 
perfect condition. 

Assistant Secretary of War, Hon. Louis A. Johnson, 
made the following announcement concerning the new 
engine: 

“Radical changes in design have been incorporated in 
this engine so that although it develops an extremely 
high horsepower rating, it is no longer in diameter than 
the original 400 h. p. Wasp built by Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft over 10 years ago. The reduced frontal area 
of the engine permits its use in modern high speed air- 
craft without interference with the streamlining char- 
acteristics necessary for the attainment of top speed.” 





New Equipment Review 


While the actual horsepower rating of the new engine 
has been kept secret by both the Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany and the War Department, a clue to its power may 
be seen in that, while the engine was being inspected, a 
Vultee airplane, equipped with a 1200-horsepower Twin 
Wasp engine was flown to Rentschler Field where a 
United Airports crew immediately removed the engine 
and prepared the airplane for its new powerplant. Just 
five days after the test engine was delivered to the 
hangar, Pilot Sargent took it off the ground for its first 
flight test. 

The new powerplant is a double row radial engine 
with 18 cylinders, 9 in each bank, and weighs slightly 
more than a pound per horsepower. It is the most 
powerful engine ever to pass the Government test of 
150 hours. 


KOLLSMAN DIRECTION INDICATOR 


NEW long period compass, designated as Direction 
Indicator, Type 488B, has been announced by the 
Kollsman Instrument Company. 

Unlike all previous compasses of this type, a moving 
pointer continuously indicates direction against a fixed 
dial. Not only does this eliminate the setting of the 
verge ring for each course, but in addition, it permits 
the observer to know instantly the heading of the 
airplane if he inadvertently deviates from the required 
course. 

Parallel reference lines and index may be set to facili- 
tate compass reading over long periods of time. 

By using a fixed dial, reference to a chart or map is 
made easy because the layout of the dial corresponds 
exactly to that of the compass rose on all maps and 
charts. Parallax is completely eliminated. 

The new Direction Indicator is a great improvement 
over previous navigation compasses. When subjected to 
the standard swirl test, no error is observable, and 
when tested under actual service conditions in rough air 
it is extremely stable. 








DESIGN DRAWING OF THE LOCKHEED “EXCALIBUR” 
This four-engined commercial landplane now under development at 
the Lockheed factory will carry from 21 to 28 passengers and a crew 
of three. Its four engines will produce 600 horsepower apiece for 
take-off and will afford an estimated cruising speed of 220 m. p. h. 
Gross weight will be 27,500 pounds including 1,100 gallons of fuel. 
Tricycle landing gear will be used for the first time on any Lockheed 
commerical type airplane. 
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MAGNESIUM ALLOYS COATING 


HE Dow Chemical Company has announced the de- 

velopment of new protective and decorative coatings 
for magnesium alloys. 

According to Dow technicians, two of these coatings 
known as treatment No. 7 and treatment No. 8, are 
used for protecting magnesium alloys against salt water 
and general atmospheric exposure, in securing satisfac- 
tory adhesion surfaces for subsequent paint systems. 
Since they introduce no dimensional change, the new 
treatments may be used on parts machined to close toler- 
ances. 

Treatment No. 7 is usually applied to Dowmetal parts 
after they have been machined. Dow research men claim 
that all surfaces, even deep holes, treat equally well. 
The research men claim that all surfaces, even deep 
holes, treat equally well. The treatment imparts a dark 
brown to black finish on most alloys, and may be used 
on all except Dowmetal M. It finds its greatest applica- 
tion in the aircraft field. 

Treatment No. 8 may be used on all alloys and forms 
including Dowmetal M. This treatment does not affect 
machined dimensions and leaves machined surfaces with 
their original lustre. Complete treatment is obtained on 
all surfaces, including bottoms of deep holes. Tidewater 
tests recently completed at Miami, Florida, show treat- 
ment No. 8 to be superior to the Chrome-Pickle in pro- 
tection against salt water corrosion, 


LUSCOMBE 65 SEAPLANE 


ESTS have recently been completed on the new Lus- 

combe “65” seaplane, equipped with Edo No. 1320 
floats. It is the first all-metal light seaplane approved 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. As a seaplane the 
Luscombe has a gross weight of 1,260 pounds with a 
useful load of 469 pounds, and empty weight of 791 
pounds. The rate of climb, fully loaded, is in excess 
of 700 feet per minute and cruising speed is 95 miles 
per hour. Baggage allowence is 37 pounds. In the 
recently completed tests, take-off from water was made 
in 20 seconds. 

The standard Luscombe “65” fuselage is full mono- 
coque of alclad skins which is the same c )rrosion-proof 
material used in the menufacture of Edo floats. All steel 
parts are cadmium plated and all other parts are ano- 
d'zed or insulated avainst electrolytic action avd cor- 
rosion. Win7 struts. exhaust stecks. and motor mount are 
metalized. The ship is said to be completely corrosion- 
proof throuchout and may be left in the water in- 
definitely. One water rudder on the left float is standard 
equipment. 

lwo doors are standard equipment end enable the pilot 
and passenzer to use any docking facilities with ease. 


ATTACK BOMBERS FOR FRANCE 


HE first of an order for atteck bombers built by the 

Douvlas Aircraft Company for the French Govern- 
ment is its service and flivht tests at the 
El Sevundo Divis‘on in ( The bombers are 
the DB-7 all-metal, twin engine monoplanes reported to 
have a speed in excess of 300 m. p. h.:and a full load 
ceiling of over 24.000 feet. Equipped with a tricycle 
landine gear, the DB is powered with two Pratt & 
Whitney R-1830-SC3-G engines rated at 900 h. p. at 
2550 r. p. m. at 12.000 feet, drivine three-bladed. con- 
stent-speed Hamilton Standerd hydromatic propellers. 

Major Carl A. Cover, senior vice-president and chief 
test pilot of the Douglas Company, Major Victor FE. 


now underzoing 
lifornia. 





























The Douglas DB-7 twin-engined light bombardment airplane now in 
production for the French Government at the El] Segundo Division plant 
is powered with two 900 h.p. Pratt & Whitney R-1830-SC3-G engines. 
The airplane has accommodations for a pilot, bomber and a gunner. 





Bertrandias, Walter A. Hamilton and Edward H. Heine- 
mann are supervising flight tests and inspection of the 
French bombers. A commission of French engineers and 
officials which includes O. Borrel, engineer in charge 
of the Pacific Division, Captain Francois Polart, test 
pilot, and Jean Gerardin, static test engineer, is stationed 
at the factory to help supervise construction. William 
Coyle, export sales pilot for the Douglas Company, has 
been assigned to test fly the planes as they come off the 
production line. 





The first all-metal light airplane to be licensed on floats is this Lus- 
combe 65.” It is equipped with model 1320 Edo pontoons. 
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MANUFACTURERS 
3100 Cubs Sold 

® An anniversary of n hicance America’s aviat 
especially i the lig! [ facturing field, was recent ur 
nounced by W. T. Piper and Ted Weld, of the Piper Aircratt Corpora 

n, Lockhaven, Pa 

Mr. Piper, president tf ¢t t recalled that an Approved 
Type Certificate f he f ( wa ied by the | >». Govern 
ment furis une t 195 the subsequent ¢ ght years, ending 
July 1, 1939, a total of > Cul flivverplanes” and sportplanes 
were manufactured and sold the aircraft company The first two 
( 8] } ta j nder t ertincate were still being flown it 
last re 

During the past five yea Cul have represented 25 per cent and 
upward of commercial pla [ ict n the United States. Since 
July, 193 whe i icquired its new factory in 
Lockhaver me 88 tf t t planes have been built and sold 

D tors of the Pipe ha leclared the regular quarterly 
lividend of 15 cents a shat ring the period June 1 to September 1, 
1939, 1 th é ce t par } preferred st ck The dividend 1s 
payable Set Y f record August 18, 1939 


Northrop Financing Under Way 


@ Financing of ¢ new f 1 Northrop Aircraft, Inc., is vigor 


us! under way < 1 f approv al by Securities and 
Exchange Commuiss ft f / blic stock issue and registra 
tion t he compa | 
The financing ex pec it tt c iny approx mately $1,976, 
).00 f which $ \ m a modern factory build 
g t be loca | Beach M cipal Airport, and a like 
amount nece iry tor « t I balance f the funds will be 





@ Farnings f Nor Amer Aviat , Inc., during the second 
puart< tf 1939 expected xceed t record earnings shown dur 
ing the first quarter, a« rding t !. H. Kindelberger president of the 
‘ par 

Fa f iM 1 31. last. were $1,355,952 
und net sales for tl eriod © 7S 4 Output is now exceed 
ng all previous | t i t 70 planes delivered in April 
and 80 shipped in May Most of leliveries are against a British 
rder f 4( planes and | f 200 planes, of the basi 
trainer type w tt French rder will be 
creased by an additional : f the same type 

North American t vy work 1 five-day week basis and the 
present pr duction rate 1 Ipproxin ly f r planes per day 

Borg-Warner Earnings Up 

@ Total assets of ¢ Borg- Wart Corporation and subsidiary « 
pan ure listed at $45,714,9 > 2 ling 1 consolidated balance 
sheet ateme ed b " as of June 30, 1939 

The net income for the first six months of 1939, is listed at $2,416, 
050.46, equivalent to $1.034 per ar n 2,336,708 shares of $5.00 
par value commor toc tstandine at lune +/ 1939 > 461.89? 
hares less 125 4 owned | ion 

Net income during the f x f 1938 amounted to $é 
603.75 The figures as show n their statement are taken from the 
books and records of the corporat before any adjustments or cl 
ing entries, and wit! ut tl tak ‘ ta pl Vsic al nventory 

Harlow Employment at Peak 

@® Preparation for the ew production schedule anticipating one all 
metal cabin urplane per r t A deliveries starting during the 
month of August, factory employment at The Harlow Aircraft Com 
pany now exceeds | nen, accord Max B. Harlow, Vice Presi 
dent and General Manager of ¢ company Key positions have been 
filled by qualified men long as ated with the aircraft industry 

Dave Mendenhall, now Harlow’s Chief Engineer, was formerly with 
Lockheed and Kinner Maurice Hoffman, for six years in planning 
and production engineering for Vultee Aircraft, has been placed in 
charge of planning, whil Merrit H. Gray, personnel manager, was 
formerly with Curt Wr t and later manager of the Miami office 
of Eastern Air Transport 

Authorization to purcha materials and supplies totaling in excess 
of $150,000.00 and an order to proceed with the immediate con 
struction of §0 all-metal Harlows with retractable landing gear and 
controllable pitch propeller ha tl been given the planning 
department Actual product will begin as soon as these materials 


and supplies are delivered 


Lockheed Deliveries at New High 


@ Robert E. Gross, President of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
has announced an all-time high for any comparable period in the 
company’s history, the past six month’s deliveries of airplanes having 
reached a record figure of $12,500,000. The sales volume represents 
in increase of approximately 145 per cent over the previous record 
high of $5,111,699 reported for the first half of 1938 and compares 
with sales of $10,274,503 for the entire year of 1938. 

While shipments made during the first six months of this year 
were composed of various models for airlines, governments and indi- 
viduals throughout the world, by far the majority were to the British 
Air Ministry, whose order for Lockheed reconnaissance bombers con- 

tutes, it is believed, the largest single order granted an American 
uirplane manufacturer in peace times. 

Commenting on the company’s present schedule of deliveries, Gross 
stated that of the $12,500,000 sales during the first six months of 
1939, about $7,000,000 was delivered during May and June, or in 
excess of $3,000,000 per month. At the present rate which is clearly 
indicated for the balance of the year, this means that Lockheed is 
completing between 30 and 40 units each month or better than one 
each day. 

Recent orders totaling approximately $175,000 have been received 
by the Lockheed Company. The orders cover three planes; purchasers 
being The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, The Maharajah of 
Janipur, India, and a Texas oil producer. Standard Oil will use its 
plane, a Lockheed Electra, for personnel and cargo transportation 
while the wealthy Indian potentate will use his Lockheed 12 for 
private flying. The third plane, a Lockheed 12 will be delivered in 


September to an unnamed Texas oil man. 


Curtiss Propeller Division Expands 


@ Plans for the immediate expansion of the plant and manufacturing 
facilities of the Curtiss Propeller Division of Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion, Clifton, N. J., by 50 per cent or to approximately 100,000 square 
feet, were announced recently by Robert L. Earle, vice-president and 
general manager of this division. 

Marking its second expansion within the past year, the company 
will construct parallel to its present plant, a modern structure of ap- 
proximately 35,000 square feet which will contain its newly enlarged 
machine shop, and also will erect an addition to the main factory to 
accommodate its expanded shipping and service departments. 


United Aircraft Profits Up 


@ Net profit of United Aircraft Corporation for the quarter ending 


June 30, 1939, has been announced at $2,187,890.13, which is equiva- 
lent to 82 cents per share of 2,649,437 shares outstanding. Total net 
profit for the six months period amounted to $3,678,689.88 or $1.38 
per share. These figures are after provision for Federal income taxes 
at 19 per cent of taxable net income less credit of 2% per cent of 
lividend paid 

Unfilled orders on hand as of June 30, 1939, amounted to $35,515,- 
000.00, compared to $24,074,000.00 a year ago. 


Curtiss-Wright Earnings Gain 
®@ Guy W. Vaughn, President of Curtiss-Wright Corporation, has 
announced that earnings of his company for the second quarter ended 
June 30, 1939, were $1,672,647.00, after depreciation, taxes, re- 
serves and other charges. This was equal, after dividend requirements 
m 1,158,464 shares of $2 non-cumulative Class A stock to 14 cents 
420,118 shares of $1 par common stock. 


per share of 
In the June quarter last year, net profit of the corporation and 
subsidiaries was $1,447,951.00, or 12 cents a share on cormmmon after 
Class A dividend requirements 
For six months ended June 30, net profit was $3,370,804.00, or 29 
cents a share on common stock, against $2,181,862.00, or 14 cents a 
share in the like 1938 period. 


SCHEDULED AIR TRANSPORT 








Increased Profits for American 


@ cC. R. Smith, President of the American Airlines, has announced a 
profit of $496,097.62 for the first six months of 1939, ending June 


30, as against a loss of $151,234.22 in the corresponding period of 
1938 The profit statement does not include deduction of federal 


income taxes amounting to $93,000. 


Establishing a new all-time high world’s record for number of 
passengers carried, American transported $4,042 passengers over their 
miles of transcontinental and connecting routes during the month 
of June. This represents an increase of 91 per cent over June, 1938, 
when 28,231 passengers were carried for the corresponding period. 

During the first six months American Airlines transported 213,594 


773 
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revenue passengers as compared with 141,998 in the first six months of 
1938. This represents a gain of 50.4 per cent. 

A total of 83,834,4000 revenue passenger miles were flown during 
the half year as compared to 58,786,003 in the corresponding period 
a year ago, a gain of 42.6 per cent. The company flew 8,311,751 
revenue miles as against 7,062,243 revenue miles during the first six 
months of 1938. 


Autogiro Mail Service for EAL 


@ An outstanding event in air mail history occurred at the Philadel- 
phia post office and Camden, N. J., airport early in July, when Eastern 
Air Lines flew the world’s first autogiro scheduled air mail service. 

The route—from the roof-top of Philadelphia’s ultra-modern 30th 
Street Postoffice to Camden, N. J., Airport, six miles away—is the 
shortest scheduled air mail route in the world. Five round-trips will 
be made daily, requiring approximately five minutes each way. 

The roof-airport has been developed into a modern, practical, air- 
port with complete two-way radio station, weather bureau and main- 
tenance and refueling facilities have been permanently installed. 


Certificate Sought by New Air Line 


@ Southern Air Lines, a new company with headquarters in Atlanta, 
Ga., has filed application with the Civil Aeronautics Authority for 
certificates of convenience and necessity for the carriage of passengers 
and property only, and for daytime flying on the following lines: From 
Atlanta to Memphis via Birmingham with flag stops at Anniston, Ala., 
and Tupelo, Miss.; Atlanta to Savannah, with flag stops at Milledge- 
ville and Statesboro, Ga.; Atlanta to Pensacola, Fla., with stops at 
Columbus, Ga., and Dothan, Ala., and from Atlanta to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with stops at Knoxville, Tenn., and Lexington, Ky. 

Although the company asks for certificates covering passengers and 
property only, the application sets forth that for the convenience of 
the government it will carry mail for one dollar per year provided it 
is permitted to set its own schedules and will not be subject to re- 
strictions imposed on mail carriers. 

Officers of the company are: Straiton Hard, President; E. W. Rom- 
berger, Vice President and General Manager; and Joseph A. McCord, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


Gains Continue for TWA 


@ For the fourth consecutive month in 1939, June traffic figures of 
Transcontinental and Western Air continued to show an increase over 
the preceding month. A gain of 10 per cent in revenue passenger miles 
over May and 60 per cent over June a year ago are revealed in the June 
report. 

A total of 9,899,705 passenger miles were flown over the coast t 
coast system of the airline during June, as compared to 8,982,392 in 
May and 6,156,937 in June, 1938. Actual passengers carried showed 
a gain of § per cent in June over May, this year, and 64 per cent in 
June over the same month last year. 

While express poundage increased 17 per cent over May, this year, 
air mail poundage decreased 2 per cent. As compared to the same 
month last year, however, air mail was up 15 per cent and express, 
49 per cent. 


Braniff Reports Traffic Gains 


@ Traffic over Braniff Airways during June maintained the near-top 
figure the airline reached in May and showed a 63.05 per cent in- 
crease over June, 1938, according to a report by Chas. E. Beard, vice- 
president of the company. Revenue passenger miles for June, 1939, 
were 1,626,592 as compared with 997,599 in June, 1938. 

Present indications for the month of July are that Braniff traffic 
will exceed revenues gained in October, 1938, the airline’s record month 


C&S Reports Increase 


@ An increase of 29.7 per cent in passenger revenue for the first six 
months of 1939, over the corresponding period in 1938, has been 


tests were recently completed. The six four-motored transports will 
be used by United on overnight coast-to-coast sleeper service, replacing 
its present 14-passenger DC-3 type sleepers, Mr. Patterson stated. 

Decision of United’s board of directors to place an order for the 
giant four-motored transport planes followed recent completion of 
coast-to-coast service tests with the DC-4 by United engineering and 
flight personnel, and exhaustive study into traffic potentials. The 
DC-4 is the largest passenger landplane in the United States and the 
production airplanes will have a gross weight of 33 tons. 

The cruising range of the DC-4 at 191 miles per hour, with 42 
passengers plus 3,000 pounds of baggage and cargo, will be 1,425 miles, 
or approximately one-half the air distance across the United States. 
Its eight fuel tanks will carry 2,050 gallons of fuel. 

The giant craft will have a flight crew of three, Captain, First 
Officer, and a Flight Engineer, plus a stewardess and a steward. 


Revenue Gains for Air Express 


@ Gross revenue from the nation-wide air express service of the Rail- 
way Express Agency for May increased 39 per cent over May, 1938, 
officials of the agency announced recently. 

This monthly record has been exceeded only three times since the 
service was inaugurated in 1927. May, it was said, is not ordinarily a 
heavy month in air express. 


C&N Certificates to Braniff 


@ Certificates of Convenience and Necessity under the socalled “grand- 
father” clause of the Civil Aeronautics Act has been issued to Braniff 
Airways, Inc., involving the following routes 

Between Chicago, Ill., and Dallas, Texas, by way of Burlington, 
Iowa, Kansas City, Mo., Wichita, Kan., Ponca City, Okla., and Okla- 
homa City and Fort Worth, Texas. 

Between Amarillo and Dallas, Texas., by way of Wichita Falls, and 
Fort Worth, Texas; between Dallas and Brownsville, Texas, by way of 
Fort Worth, Waco, Austin, San Antonio and Corpus Christi, Texas; 
and between Dallas and Galveston, Texas, by way of Fort Worth, 
Waco and Houston, Texas. 

Between Houston and San Antonio, Texas, and between Houston and 
Corpus ¢ hristi, Texas. 

The company is authorized to carry persons, property and mail, 
except between Houston and San Antonio and between Houston and 
Corpus Christi, where only persons and property are authorized. 








MEET ONE OF TWA’ 
“FLYING EXECUTIVES!” 


D. W. Tomlinson, 
TWA Executive in 
Charge of Research 





LIKE ALL THE KEY-MEN IN TWA’s ORGANIZATION 
TOMMY TOMLINSON IS AN AIRLINE PILOT 





“The airline operated by flyers”—that’s the name TWA has 


announced by Chicago and Southern Air Lines. The air line flew ie 
among professional flyers—men who know the airlines! 


3,948,727 revenue passenger miles compared to 3,044,927 revenue 
passenger miles for the same period during 1938. According to the 
announcement released by D. D. Walker, vice-president, a total of 
9,901 revenue passengers were carried from January 1, to June 30, as 
against 7,633 revenue passengers for the same months in 1938. 

The total number of passengers carried in June, 1939, showed a de- 
crease of 13.8 per cent over May of the same year and 38.2 per cent 
increase over the month of June, 1938. The company flew a total of 
829,465 revenue passenger miles in June, 1939, against 826,214 in May 
and 536,757 in June, 1938. 


United to Purchase DC-4 Fleet 
@ Plans of United Air Lines to purchase a fleet of six 42-passenger 
Douglas DC-4 Super-Mainliners at a probable cost of $500,000 each, 
has been announced by W. A. Patterson, President of the air line. 

His disclosure was made to presidents of American Airlines, Eastern 
Airlines, Pan American, and Transcontinental and Western Air, all of 
whom are parties with United to a contract with the Douglas company 
for the construction of an experimental plane of this type, with which 


D. W. Tomlinson, TWA’s research leader, has flown more 
hours at ultra-high altitudes than any other living man. He’s 
an airline pilot with many years’ experience. 

Jack Frye, president of TWA, has been 
flying for more than 15 years. 










No wonder people who fly recommend 
TWA! They know “via TWA” means 
conservative flying —the ultimate in 
service, safety! 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, Inc. 


SHORTEST, FASTEST COAST-TO-COAST 




















MISCELLANY 








Florida Tour To Be Annual Event 


@ Success of the Florida Air Tour to the World’s Fair, when the mass 
flight piled ip a total of some 400,000 passenger miles to the credit 
of civil aviation will result in the organization of similar tours twice 
a year, according to Wright Vermilya, Jr., Florida Governor of the 
National Aeronautics Associatior 

Before the Florida pilots had washed the special paint from their 
ships at the conclusion of the flight from West Palm Beach to New 
York and return to Jacksonville, plans for a similar flight to Michigan 
were in the mill Tentatively, Florida pilots, probably joined by 
others from the South, will accept an invitation from the Michigan 
“gang” to visit them next summer. 

Meanwhile Florida flyers are planning for the annual Florida Air 
Cruise during January when it is hoped 1,000 planes will visit the 
Sunshine State from all sections of the country. Last year there were 
§25 planes entered in the cruise and the principal Florida communities 
are preparing to entertain nearly twice that number next winter. 

Preceding take-off of the tour to New York, members of the 


Florida Aviation association met at West Palm Beach in annual con- 
vention All officers were reelected, including G. Wayne Gray, 
Orlando, president; Thomas I. Imeson, Jacksonville, first vice president; 
Harry Blanchard, Pensacola, second vice president; Dr. I. S. Islar, 
Ocala, third vice president; Harry Playford, St. Petersburg, fourth vice 
president; Al Hansen, Miami, fifth vice president; and William Lazarus, 
Orlando, secretary-treasurer 

It was voted to discontinue mid-winter meetings and Tampa was 
chosen for the next conventior Ed Nilsen, former aviation director 
at Orlando who now has a C. A. A. title as Senior Private Flying 


Specialist, reminded the group it has an excellent opportunity to “‘sell 
private aviation to the nation 

Forty-five planes took off from West Palm Beach on the New York 
tour and picked up a number of additional ships from northern Florida 
uncheon stop before dropping in at Savannah 


cities at the Jacksonville 
for the first night After a second night at Washington, where na- 
tional officers of the N. A. A. made them welcome, the tour reached 
Roosevelt Field early the third afternoon with a total of 78 planes 


and 224 pilots and passenger 


After several days filled with entertainment provided by officials 
of the World’s Fair, Nassau County and Garden City, including cele- 
bration of Florida Aviation Day at the Fair, the pilots headed home 
over the same route, their numbers slightly reduced by those who 


continued exXte¢ ided vacati 
Not content with flying tl 2,000-odd miles, J. Roy Hime of 
West Palm Beach, president of Palm Beach County chapter of N. A. A., 
took off a week later on a good-will hop to the Golden Gate exposition. 
Returning a visit of Mayor Angelo J. Rossi of San Francisco, Hime 
carried letters from Mayor Ernest Metcalf of West Palm Beach and 
E. F. Stumpf of the chamber of commerce. Flying the southern route, 


ae 





GOOD WILLERS 
With 9,500 miles of flying behind him in a month, J. Roy Hime, West 
Palm Beach business man is welcomed home by Wright Vermilya, 
Florida governor of the National Aeronautic Association. 
Accompanied by Ted Keyes of Lake Worth, Hime flew to New York 
with the Florida Air Tour, left Morrison Field a few days later for 
the Golden Gate Exposition as a good will amabassador from the 
Florida N. A. A., State Aviction Department and the City of West 
Palm Beach. 
Pilots of more than 75 airports en route were invited to participate in 
the Air Cruise to Florida early in January. More than 1,250 planes and 
2,500 members are expected to take part in three flights converging 
on the Sunshine State from east, central and western sections of the 
country. As president of the Palm Beach County Chapter of N. A. A., 
Hime is working out entertainment plans here. 
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he made 64 stops between West Palm Beach and Los Angeles, leaving 
invitations to join the mid-winter Florida air tour at each stop. In 
addition to representing Governor Vermilya of the Florida N. A. A., 
he carried messages from Herbert Whitney, Floria state aviation 
director, and the Florida Aviation association. 

At San Francisco, he was cordially welcomed by Mayor Rossi with 
his passenger, Ted Keyes of Lake Worth, Fla., reviewed a parade of 
naval detachments, toured the Golden Gate exposition and joined 
the San Francisco Press Club at dinner. 

Hime will have covered more than 8,000 miles in the interests of the 
Florida Air Tour before returning to West Palm Beach. 


Bendix Winner Enters 1939 Race 


@ Jacqueline Cochran, flying cosmetiste who took down heavy first 
money against a field of men competitors in last year’s Bendix Trans- 
continental air speed classic, has announced her entry for the 1939 
event on September 2—opening day of the National Air Races at 
Cleveland for which the Bendix dash is the curtain raiser. 

Miss Cochran, who won $12,500 in the race and incidentally es- 
tablished a women’s transcontinental record in the 1938 Bendix, 
this year will fly a mew Seversky Army pursuit type airplane driven 
by a 1,000 horsepower, 14-cylinder Pratt & Whitney Wasp engine— 
substantially a duplicate of the craft and power plant which she 
used last year. 

Aside from her laurels won as a cross-country Bendix competitor, 
Miss Cochran holds the women’s international air speed record at 292 
miles per hour, the women’s national altitude record at 30,050 feet, 
the national 100 kilometer record at 256 miles an hour and the na- 
tional 1,000 kilometer record at 204 miles per hour. She received 
her private pilot's license in late 1932 after three weeks’ training, and 
immediately began her ascent toward the top flight air folk of the 
country. 


Traffic Record at Tulsa Airport 


@ In eleven years of operation since the inception of the airport, July 
§, 1928, more than 750,000 persons have landed or taken off of Tulsa 
Municipal Airport in more than 175,000 planes without a major injury 
to a single passenger. 

For the year ending June 30, 1939, more than 80,000 persons landed 
or took off in approximately 18,700 planes at the airport. This is the 
largest year since the Air Mail contracts were canceled in 1934. 

During 1939-1940, it is believed that Tulsa’s airport will see the 
largest number of ships and passengers landing and taking off since its 
inception in 1928. Approximately 300 ships will take off and land at 
this field daily, due to increased traffic and the Army program. These 
ships, including airlines, private ships and the Spartan School will 
land and take off with approximately 700 persons daily, with exception 
of Sundays. 


2,326 Airports in United States 


@ There were 2,326 airports and landing fields in the United States on 
July 1, 1939, according to a recent announcement by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority. Of this total, 730 were partially lighted for night 
flying. 

The total included 760 municipal and 454 commercial airports, 
262 Civil Aeronautics Authority intermediate landing fields, 596 
auxiliary fields, 27 Naval air stations, 57 Army airdromes, and 170 
miscellaneous Government, private, and State airports and landing 
fields. 

Six states and the Territory of Alaska had more than 100 airports 
and landing fields each on July 1, 1939, as follows: 

California, 169; Texas, 138; Florida, 134; Michigan, 124; Ohio, 
112; Pennsylvania, 109; and Alaska, 125. 


Display Added to SAE Meet 


@ A new feature of the SAE’s National Aircraft Production meeting 
in Los Angeles, Calif., October 5, 6 and 7, will be an Aircraft Engi- 
neering Display, according to John A. C. Warner, Secretary and Gen- 
eral Manager. Site of the three-day meet will be the Biltmore Hotel 
instead of the Ambassador Hotel as originally contemplated. 

The new display will furnish a meeting place for examination and 
discussion of the newest products of the aircraft supply industries. 
J. H. Kindelberger, President, North American Aviation Corp., heads 
the committee under whose auspices the Aircraft Engineering Display 
will be operated. Mac Short, President, Vega Airplane Co., is general 
chairman of the meeting. 


ATA to Advertise 


@ An advertising campaign created for the Air Transport Association 
of America will commence October 2nd and run through May, 1940, 
according to Col. Edgar §. Gorrell, President of the organization. The 
theme for the first campaign will be: “It Pays to Fly.” 

Two-page four-color insertions in the Saturday Evening Post and 
Life magazines, one-page four-color insertions in Time and Newsweek 
magazines, and black and white insertions in Nation’s Business will 
carry the advertising message to a weekly audience of nearly seven 
millions for the duration of the campaign. 
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Vernon Dorrell R. L. Earle 


Dan Burnett, Jr. 


Leland R. Taylor 








PERSONAL NOTES 











@ VERNON A. DORRELL, chief test pilot, has been appointed Sales 
Manager of the Vegas Airplane Company, Burbank, Calif., according 
to a recent announcement by Mac Short, President of the Vega Com- 


pany. Dorrell has been connected with the aviation industry since 
1924, in various capacities. He joined Pan American Airways in 
1929 and in 1934, was appointed operations manager of the Pan 
American affiliate, Aerovias Centrales, in Mexico. In 1936, the 


Lockheed Company sent him to Australia to introduce a fleet of new 
transports and in 1937, he was assigned to Mid-Continent Air Lines, 
Kansas City, Mo., as operations manager. He joined the Vega Com- 
pany in 1938, as flight research pilot and sales officer and recently 
flew the first Vega transport on its maiden test flight. 


® ROBERT L. EARLE, general manager of the Curtiss Propeller 
Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation has been appointed as a Vice- 
President of that organization, according to a recent announcement 
by Guy W. Vaughn, President. Earle joined the Corporation in 1929 
and was assistant to Burdette S. Wright in charge of the organization's 
Washington office from 1929 until 1933. He directed that office 
from 1933 until 1937, serving as assistant to the general manager of 
the Curtiss Aeroplane Division from 1937 to 1938 and was made 
general manager of the Curtiss Propeller Division when it was organ- 
ized in 1938 to take over propeller production of the former organi- 


7ation 


@ Appointment of LELAND R. TAYLOR, as Eastern Representative 
of North American Aviation, Inc., was announced recently by J. H. 
Kindelberger, President of that organization. With headquarters in 
Washington, Mr. Taylor will act in a liaison capacity between the 
Army and Navy and the Inglewood factory and Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio, where the Material and Procurement divisions of the Army Air 
Corps are located. In this connection he will greatly relieve President 
Kindelbarger, who, in addition to his other duties has done practically 
all the contact work for the company up to this time. 


® DANIEL B. BURNETT, JR., has been appointed director of the 
Ryan Aeronautical Company’s experimental manufacturing department, 
as recently announced by T. Claude Ryan, President. Burnett, who 
during the past four years has served as foreman of the wing depart- 
ment, will have charge of construction on all new experimental projects 
developed in the company’s engineering and production departments. 
He has been associated with the Ryan company for more than fifteen 
years and is one of the firm’s oldest employees in point of service. As 
a high school student, he assisted Mr. Ryan when the present aircraft 
executive was the proud owner of a single war-time “Jenny.” 


© Three new and experienced pilots have been employed recently to 
fly with the Great Silver Fleet. They are: H. E. JAMES, Chicago, 
Il., D. B. SOUTHARD, Delta, Colo., and JAMES G. LaVAKE, 
Minneapolis, Minn. The three new Eastern pilots will base at Newark, 
N. J., and will fly from that point to Washington, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Miami, Florida. 


@ WILLIAM K. EBEL, formerly assistant chief engineer of the Glen 
L. Martin Company has been appointed Chief Engineer of that organi- 
zation, according to a recent announcement by Glen L. Martin, Presi- 
dent. Mr. Ebel’s appointment succeeds the resignation of BERTHOUD 


C. BOULTON, former vice-president and chief engineer, whose future 
plans have not been made known. Ebel, who attended Heidelburg 
(Ohio) College and Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, graduat- 
ing in 1923, first joined the Martin organization in 1922, working in 
the engineering department of the Martin plant, then located in 
Cleveland. 


@ At a meeting of the board of directors of Electrical Research Prod- 
ucts, Inc., held in New York recently, T. E. SHEA, was elected vice 
president of that concern, succeeding H. G. KNOX, who resigned 
early in July on advice of his physician. Shea, formerly of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, becomes director of engineering and will have 
charge of all technical activities for the company in both New York 
and Hollywood. 


®@ Officials of the United Aircraft Corporation have announced with 
regret the resignation of GEORGE J. MEAD, as vice-president, di- 
rector, and chief engineer of that corporation. Mead’s activities in the 
aircraft industry began in 1917, when he became associated with the 
Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation, New Bruswick, N. J., as ex- 
perimental engineer. In 1919, he left this position to become engineer 
in charge of the powerplant laboratory of the U. S. Army Air Corps 
at Dayton, Ohio, and in 1920, was made chief engineer of the Wright 
Aeronautical Corporation of Paterson, N. J. 


@® DARRAH CORBET, prominent Seattle, Wash., business executive 
and civic leader, has been elected to the board of directors of both 
the Boeing Airplane Company and its manufacturing subsidiary, Boeing 
Aircraft Company, as recently announced by C. L. Egtvedt, President 
of the Boeing companies. Mr. Corbet is an executive of many civic 
clubs and organizations in Seattle, and is an engineering graduate of 
Yale University. 


@ To fill the need for additional stewardesses caused by the substantial 
increase in passenger travel, American Airlines recently inaugurated 
a new class with an enrollment of twenty-nine. The class work is in 
charge of Miss HAZEL BROOKS, senior stewardess and DUDLEY 
RICE, assistant supervisor of passenger service, working under the 
supervision of N. K. WILSON, supervisor of passenger service. The 
course includes a study of meteorology, airway traffic control, 
primary aeronautics, company organization and food service. 


@® WALTER A. HAMILTON, pioneer airline official and aviation 
executive, has been appointed Manager of the El Segundo Division of 
the Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., as announced by Major Carl 
A. Corver, vice president and general manager of the company. Hamil- 
ton joined the executive staff of the Douglas company on June 1, 
resigning his position as Superintendent of Transcontinental and 
Western Air. His entrance into aviation dates back to 1925, when 
he joined Jack Frye and Paul Richter as an official of the Aero Cor- 
poration of California. He is widely known as a technician, main- 
tenance engineer and airline executive. 


* 
Report Sale of Grumman Amphibian 


@ Gillies Aviation Corporation, sole distributors of the popular Grum- 
man G-21A Amphibian, has announced the sale of one of this type 
aircraft to James P. Donahue, of New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Donahue is planning extensive cruises in the Bahamas and West 
Indies during the coming winter. 

This sale makes the 76th G-21A Amphibian sold since the introduc- 
tion of this model two years ago. 
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Biloxi, Mississippi 
Several New Ship Sales Reported 

The M Aviat \ ’ Pascagoula, Miss., has accepted 
lelivery " vy | i Cub. Noel English, Hattiesburg, 
Mis has a wit Lycoming engine 

H. H. York ( ussed through our port and 
Hattie e Southwest representing the 
Franklin M ( H " iced a new, lower price on 
the Frank " ( tarter and generator available 

Carl Marsha ( t M cal and well known attorney, has 
purchased an Aeronca ind i | son are giving the ship quite 
1 Ww rk rut 

lack Broon t | e B \ siting with his Waco on the 
Cape at Hya M H tur to continue his daily flight 
to Cat Island g : . 

The Alabama Nat " ! bec n the field with six 0-47s 
und several older ship They ke camp recently wv. O. “BOB” 
WIGHT 

Brownsville, Texas 
Party of Sportsmen Visit Municipal Airport 

A Vultee with a 900 horsepower Wright Cyclone landed at Browns 
ville recently and out of it stepped eight all-round sportsmen 

It seems that R. W. I Indianapolis, Ind., owner of the Vultee 
thought he and his pals sh id ne hunting and fishing in Alaska 
so he rounded them up and they left home July 1, flying directly to 
Seattle, then to Va P ( ge, Juneau, Fairbanks and Fort 
Yukon Return nz to Seatth tr I mmeau, it 1s believed the Vultee 
was the first land plane to make the flight over water non-stop. 

In Fairbanks, they met Joe ¢ manager of Pan American’s 
Pacific-Alaskan Division, and beca was the first time either of 
the party had be« » Alaska, Joe flew with them to Fort Yukon. 

The midnight in 1 24 hour service for the boys who 
caught plenty of salm I part reported seeing plenty of moose 
and caribou, although no wild game was bagged 

By the time the men reached San Francisco, they were just getting 
into the swing of the ‘ decided to hop to El Paso, then 
to Brownsville, and » Mex City Pan American Airways ftur- 
nished facilities; maps and w sorts for the party in Alaska 
and again at Brownsv and Mexico City By the time they return 
to Indianapolis from Mexico City, the party will have covered 13,000 
miles The Vultee ha a cru g range of 8 hours at 180 miles per 
hour For emerge! y <, t pla was € juipped with eight 14 pound 
packs, each containing food and ppl for 30 days, so the sports- 
men were well prepared we PELIKAN 

Coffeyville, Kansas 
Aviation Club Makes Breakfast Flights 

The north-south runwa given a coat of topseal asphalt, 
making this maim rv way | t < It planned to apply similar 
treatment to the other two 1 wa the near future 

The Aviation Club has | ted twice recently to neighboring 
cities for breakfast [Twenty-tv nbers and five ships made the 
trip to Bartlesville, Okla 1. wv enteen members in eight ships 
flew to Tulsa In Bart t ib was conducted through Frank 
Phillips’ fan Wooloroc” rancl Members of the Thunderbird 
Aviation Club of Ponca ( : nded both events 

Joe Jacobs the fan s 1 lot from Kansas City was in a 
few days ago h Cessna a charter trip. Airport Manager 
Berentz has recé ade char trips to Wichita and Eldorado in 
the Waco, and Oklahoma City in the Luscombe. Berentz attended 
the Air Show Pra Kansas, the fourth of July and came home 
with the li har f the copping the Wichita-Pratt 
race, a closed course race, and tl tunting exhibition 


Archie Naletko, master graduate and certified instructor of the 
Spartan School of Aeronautics, has been employed by Hank Duncan 
to assist him in his instruction work. 

The O. C. S. Manufacturing Co. has returned their Beechcraft from 
Bartlesville where it has been hangared due to lack of space at the 
local field. This company also owns a Lockheed 12. 

Harry Weible received his solo pilot’s license from Inspector Illich 
while Coffeyville’s flying Mrs. Hank Duncan and Mrs. Lee 
Ferguson had their private licenses renewed. 


—HAROLD E. HAGGARD. 


Dallas, Texas 
Bennett Hangar Sold to Major Long 


The purchase of Bennett Aircraft, Inc., hangar by Major Bill Long of 
the Dallas Aviation School was made this month, as a part of the ex- 
for the Civil Elementary School of the 


sisters, 


pansion program necessary 


Army Air Corps which has been functioning at the Dallas Aviation 
School since July Ist. Captain Emmett F. Youst, Lieut. James H. 
Price, and Lieut. Daniel E. Hooks, are the Air Corps’ supervising 
officers. Major C. E. Shankle is Chief Instructor with Captain J. F. 
Hardy commander of “B” flight and Stormy Roderick commander of 
‘A” flight. 


The Lockheed office is a busy place these days with Don Marshall 
We understand that Continental Airlines has 
just made a purchase from him. Aircraft representatives and salesmen 


as usual making sales. 
come and go, but it seems that Don stays consistently at the head of 


the class, so to him we present the monthly boquet of streamlined 
orchids 

The Byrd-Frost Lockheed Francis McDonald at the 
had an encounter with an eagle out West Texas way, and had to 
a wing repaired. Now, Mac, with Mr. and Mrs. Byrd are vaca- 
air to California, Canada, and other cool resorts. 
Ben Branson has been taking the Beechcraft around the country so 
From Huntington, W. Va., 
and from there to Florida and back to 


boys at the hangar can now start to look for postal 


with controls 
have 


tioning via 


fast lately he can’t catch up with himself. 
to New 


Montana. 


Orleans, to Chicago, 
The 
cards 
Julias Hudson, who formerly operated a flying school in California, 
flying club at Love Field. He operates from Hangar 
has a yellow Cub all dressed up in sports attire and seems to 


has established a 
No. 4, 
be very busy 

Leon McKennon, Irvin Parachute representative here, is on a com- 
bined vacation and business trip to the chute factory at Buffalo, N. Y. 
Leon makes this trip annually to inspect the work at the factory and 
see what progress has been made in this line of business. In his absence, 
Frank Wilson has made a number of jumps in substitution for him. 

The old World War landmarks on Love Field have disappeared. 
Hangars 2 and 3 have been razed and nothing but the cement floors 
are left as reminders of America’s first military efforts in the air.— 


DOROTHY G. RODREICK. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Blind Flying Beam Installed Recently 


Well, well, how Here it is time to write “Ports of 
Call” the It is surprising how many interesting 
things can happen from one month to the next, as an example: Fort 
Worth is now the second airport in the United States to have a blind 
flying beam recently installed. The beam was installed in the Control 
Tower by the American Airlines and enables pilots to land in zero- 
zero weather. And how our Magazine gets around—we have been in- 
formed that Craton Guthrie who is with TWA based at Kansas City 
is teaching the hostess how to fry steak. 

It is indeed a pleasure to walk into Ed Ritchey’s newly enlarged 
office, complete with venetian blinds, air-conditioned and in a new 
location. Ed also is using more hangar space and reports the sale of 
four used Taylor Cubs. Photographic and charter work keeps Mr. 


time does fly. 


and nth hour, too 


ee eS 


Reliable Flight Companions 
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Ritchey busy these days, also, his many new students. Miss Uida K. 
Hill is one of the newest girl students to date and has five hours dual. 
All students connected with the Government training school have 
graduated with the average 36 hours per student enabling them to re- 
ceive private licenses. 

Reg Robbins has closed shop and has gone into charter flying which 
keeps him “in the air” a great deal of the time. 

“Pop” Bloss has recently opened a flying school in Denison, Texas. 

C. C. Kersey now has an airport near Katy Lake with hangar space 
for a small number of planes. At present Kersey has hangared the 
following ships: Bob Singleton’s Waco, Ted Morrow's Taylorcraft, 
Johny Burks’ Commandaire, Jimmie Cunningham’s Spartan and Kersey’s 
own Taylor Cub. 

It has been said that Frank Miller spends most of his time in his 
sail boat, but the story goes that his lake home is so far from the 
airport that he spends most of his time commuting. 

“Frenchy” is still in the repair business and his motto is: “You 
wreck ’em, we fix °em.” While passing one of the hangars we noticed 
Lester Byrd’s plane in for a new paint job (?). 

Well, folks, that’s all—happy landings! . . . be with you again 
MARGARET EWING. 


next month.— 
Joplin, Missouri 
Flying Sales Lady Visits Port 
Local Business Men Use Charter Service 

The newly acquired Beechcraft is becoming a very popular means 
of transportation here among the business men. Recent charter trips 
to Oklahoma, Mississippi, Indiana, Kansas, Illinois, and Arkansas have 
proved to these men the necessity of aviation in the business world. 

C. §. Robinson’s Aerial Survey Company has been working in Joplin 
recently, with Jack Hoffman as pilot, and John Hall as photographer. 

Art Coombs has returned to Joplin with his Warner powered 
Monosport. T. G. Hanna, Wichita, Kan., spent a few days with us 
recently. 

Clem Wittenbeck, after completing a course at Randolph Field has 
accepted a position as chief pilot at the Lincoln Flying School. 


We recently had the pleasure of meeting Mr. S. L. Willits, Senior 
Aeronautical Inspector for this territory. 
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The Harper Repair shop has been rushed recently servicing a 


Swallow, Cub, Monosport, Travelair and the Carpenter Special. 


We were surprised with a visit from Miss Jennie Tschoep who seems 
to be making a new place in aviation for women with her little Taylor- 
craft 50, having recently accepted a position as sales representative 
from the Aircraft Steel and Supply Company of Wichita, Kansas. 

Wayne Foster has received a rating on the Tri-Motor Ford owned 
by O. K. Southwick of Springfield, Mo. At present they are located 
at the Municipal Airport. 

Recent soloists are Charles Belford, Harry Bastin, Tommy Maxton 
and Ervin Smith. Merrell Carpenter received a Private ticket and 
solo certificates were awarded to Mickey Spicer, Jack Calbeck, Walter 
Hoskins, Neil Lauderdale, Billy Munday, Neil Ruff, Bill Voelker, and 
Onita Winfrey. 

Our airport now can boast a flying Scottie by the name of Mac. 
Not yet a year old, he already has acquired solo hours. His “time” 
has been spent not at the controls but at the window leaning out as 


far as possible. His specialty is 80 degree turns—HELEN HARPER. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 
Out State Visitors At Local Port 


Edna Gardner and Raymond Kidd of New Orleans were in Lafayette 
recently demonstrating a new Stinson 105. Les Bowman of Booth- 
Henning, Dallas, was also in with one of the new Stinsons. 

Eighteen pursuit planes from Barksdale Field passed over recently 
in celebration of the Army Air Corps thirtieth anniversary. The 
Pan-American Clipper also passed over Lafayette en route to its base 
at Baltimore, Md. 

The Fleet Wing, Inc., Sea Bird Amphibian, with Ken Oliver stopped 
at the local field recently, having been on a Caribbean sea cruise on a 
demonstrating tour. 

R. E. Chapman and H. C. Chrisman flew to Natchitoches last 
month to return Mr. Chrisman’s plane to Lafayette. 

L. J. Gro and Mrs. Fanny Leonpacher flew the Kinner Bird to Live 
Oak, La., on business. 

Weather Observer Gro and R. L. Briant flew the Cub 50 to Houma, 
La., recently on business. 

Abe Miller, Liberty, Tex., Dude Camden, H. F. Clark, and Eddie 
Ross, Houston, Tex., Sidney Meyers, and H. B. Chapman, New Orleans, 


_- THE WORLD OVER, 


@ 184 Wacos are in regular train- 
ing, mail and passenger service in 
Brazil. 


@ Waco “Military” models are in 
service in Uruguay, Venezuela, 
Nicaragua, Cuba and other coun- 
tries. 


@ Waco “Freighters” carry pas- 
sengers, gold ore and machinery to 
and from camps in the Canadian 
wilds. 


@ Many Waco Cabins with freight 
interior or ambulance equipment 
ore in charter service in Alaska. 


service all over 


@ A Waco “Tricycle” is owned by 
the British Air Ministry. 


@ A Waco “Tricycle” is owned by 
Sir Donald Field, Chief Minister, scious in landing. 
Jodhpur State, Jodhpur, India. © 
@ Several Wacos are owned by 
African Flying Service (PTY), Ltd., 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

@A Waco “Tricycle” is used for 
blind landing experiments by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, U.S.A. 
@ 14 Wacos are used on the Tata 
Air Lines in western India. 


@ And hundreds of other Wacos 
are in service in thirty-five nations. 






@ You'll find Waco airplanes in daily The Mopet “N” 


yopularity tells its own story. 
nuilds dependable airplanes—with all 
the performance that’s claimed for them! 
Waco owners will 

The Mover “C” ' 
luxuriously appointed—fast in flight 
—siow and thoroughly control-con- 


vouch for that. 
Waco is roomy — 


EASY TO BUY 


WACO MODEL "S"’—New tapered NACA cowl 
New super-visibility rounded windshield 





oe ta 


—_~E— _ 





embodies the 
same smart appointments — plus a 
tricycle landing gear. It’s the easiest 
ship of its size to learn to fly—the 
safest to fly! 

The Move “S” is the lowest priced 
—the most efficient and economical 
five-place ship on the market. See your 
local distributor, or write for catalogs. 
THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY, TROY, OHIO 


se 2 = WACO, rs —=S EASY TO FLY 
. 7 MRPLARES SO 
WACO MODEL "C"—Fast, luxurious y appointed, 


comfortable for five persons with luggage. 


Waco 
Waco 


world. 
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La., Roy Hunt, Oklahoma City, Ted Young, Shreveport, L. W. Long, 
Lake Charles, and F. A. Snell, Palestine, Texas, visited the local port 
MRS. F. V. HUTCHISON, 

Miami, Florida 
$2,000,000 Master Airport Under Way 


| ist month 


The long anticipated and much talked of Master Airport has 
finally gotten under way under WPA supervision. This airport, when 
completed will have cost more than $2,000,000 and without question 
of doubt will be one of the finest in the world. Catering to the 
ever-increasing South American trade it will be one of the most im- 
portant 

Well, some of our winter friends have been coming back in the 
summertime Gar Wood came breezing in the other day in his 
Grumman to spend a few days on business, and Aubry Keif, that 
traveling “Brass Hat” from Texaco pushed his new Beech in for a 
few days sojourn Katherine Randolph was up from Cuba in her 
Dart to spend the night, and our old friend Les Lewis got off his 
crutches long enough to fly a new Stinson over from Venice, Florida. 
Les is an old timer who got caught in the depression about six years 
back and started riding a motorcycle on police work and while on the 
job somebody clipped him with an automobile and since that time 
Les has had in the neighborhood of thirty operations attempting to get 
right again We are all elad he’s back in the harness again and 
starting to fly 

Local student activity is for some reason quite on the up, and a 
flock of new students are breezing in with “cash in hand’”—thank 
heaven. 

We've got a new CAA Inspector around here—Richard F. Vavrina, 
who seems to be one swell boy and we welcome him to the fold. 
Bill Hutchins, our regular local inspector, left recently to be gone 
for a while, and Vavrina is going to have to hold down the works 
in the meantime. 

George Cavaiani started out barnstorming with George Bunnell’s 
J-5 Stinson and got way up in Tennessee before he turned back, and 
1e seemed to have joined the army. 


then before he got home again 
From what we hear he only needs a flight physical and a little 
“reading” to be a second Looey. 

Some of the Eastern Air Lines mechanics formed a club and bought 
a used Cub. They call their outfit the “Duck Hawk Club” and 
naturally they’re “hard at it.” 

Joe Marrs is back—spent about a year in Richmond and just 
couldn’t stand it any longer up there. We'll be lookin’ for your PX. 


KARL E. VOELTER 


Montgomery, Alabama 
Noted Director Visits Airport 


Jim Sharp, Civil Aeronautics Inspector was here a few days ago and 
handed out a private certificate to Billy Hanks, a solo to $. O. Kennedy, 
of Tuskegge, Alabama, and passed the written work of C. O. Brennan, 
of Auburn, Alabama. Darkness prevented the flight test. He also 
renewed the licenses on four local ships. 

Henry King, well known movie director, passed through during the 
past month and spent the night with us. That Waco he was flying 
certainly is a beauty, and incidentally, the Waco now owned by your 
correspondent was formerly the property of Mr. King. He is a most 
pleasant gentleman and talks aviation incessantly. 

Student instruction is growing by leaps and bounds in Montgomery 
and it looks as though the Alabama Air Service will have to add 
another Cub to their list of trainers 

Well there is no more news or anything going on around here 
except the rent, so will see you next month. Just a note to Roy 
Harding of Texaco fame—you have a big surprise in store for you on 


your next visit to Birmingham.—CHARLIE THIGPIN, ]R 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
Aviation Day Observance Planned 
Sixth Clipper Plane Lands At Shushan Airport 


The sixth of a group of Clipper planes purchased by the Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways System for use in transatlantic service, arrived at 
Shushan Airport recently for an overnight stop in New Orleans. In 
charge was Captain Arthur P. LaPorte, one of the first pilots to fly 
mail across the Atlantic, the ship, christened the “American Clipper” 
in a ceremony at Los Angeles, landed here en route from San Diego, 
Calif., to Baltimore, Maryland 

Several other ships of the Clipper serives have stopped in New 
Orleans en route to the east to be placed in transatlantic service. The 
latest addition to the Clipper fleet will be used temporarily in the 
service, later returning to California, according to members of the 
crew. 

Plans are being formulated to observe in New Orleans the first 
National Aviation Day, August 19, recently designated by Congress 
in honor of Orville Wright. A special committee of the local Asso- 
ciation of Commerce has been formed and, in conjunction with other 
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business and commercial groups, an elaborate celebration is planned. 
Tentative plans call for various talks before luncheon groups and an 


open house and exhibition at Shushan Airport.—P. J]. RINDERLE. 


Pampa, Texas 
New Ships Sold In Vicinity 
Two Flying Clubs At Municipal Airport 


There are now two flying clubs at the Municipal Airport that are 
really putting in the hours: The Top-O-Texas Club with their Con- 
tinental 50-Aeronca and the Pampa Flying Club with their Lycoming 
§§-Aeronca. There will be another club organized and in operation 
in the near future. They have not decided on the ship they will 
pure hase as yet. 

Our pilot roll is steadily increasing with Wesley Lewis, F. C. 
Maddux, Earl Densmore and Eucle Wright holding student permits. 
Thelma Purinton, Frank Pemberton, Homer Tally, Ernest Arey and 
Forest Maddux now have their solo card. Geo. Ingrum, Mel Dunn, 
Earl Douglass, Bill Mann, V. A. Howell, Jack Johnson and Frank Hall 
have successfully passed the Private stage. Our Transport pilots are 
Geo. Christopher, Frank Shaw, and W. L. Parrish. 

Frank Shaw has reported the sale of five new ships recently. The 
following ships are hangared at the airport now: Llano Con. Co. Waco 
and Aeronca, Cabot Company’s 480 Beech, E. A. Bell Aeronca, 
Wesley Lewis’ Cub, Howell Arrow Sport, Everett Ray’s Parks, Bob 
Murphy’s Luscombe, Eaton Farrell’s Aeronca and a Challenger Robin 
from Borger, Texas. 

During the last month, cross-country flying has been much in 
order. Frank Pemberton flew his Aeronca to Dallas; Earl Douglas 
flew an Aeronca to his home at Gainsville; Lefty Purinton flew the 
Aeronca to Dallas; and Earl Aery flew the Aeronca to Liberal, Kansas. 
The Howell Brothers made a business trip covering the northern part 
of Texas in the Arrow Sport. 

W. L. Parrish has announced that he will accept delivery of a new 
Stinson “105” within the next few days. It is reported that two 
other new Stinson “105’s” have been sold in this vicinity —BERT 


HOWELL. 


Phoenix, Arizona 
New Pilots, New Planes At Sky Harbor 


Our most recent solos include Charles Dalton, Hugh Hutchinson, 


Norman Iverson, Donald Lines and Steve Petty. All were “turned 
loose” in the 45 Aeronca with the exception of Steve who made his 
in the Taylorcraft. 

Ernest Montgomery and Marvin West now have their Private 
certificates, and Carl Wright and Johnny White recently acquired 
their Commercial. Johnny White added an instructor’s rating to his, 
purchased a 50 Franklin Taylorcraft from Sky Harbor Air Service 
and is now conducting a flying school in Coolidge, with weekly trips 
to Casa Grande, Gila Bend, and Florence, Arizona, to take care of the 
students in those towns 

Sky Harbor Air Service has purchased a new Franklin Taylorcraft 
Charlie Mayse made a trip 
up from Douglas in his new Stinson “105” and spent a couple of days 


and a C-38 Cessna for use in the school. 


here demonstrating. Sky Harbor will probably accept delivery of a 
new Stinson “105” in the near future. 

George Makarov has sold a Cub Coupe to a flying club in Wicken- 
burg, and Herbert Hancox of Globe has sold his Cub Sport to the 
Globe Flying Club—RUTH CHALMERS 


Plainview, Texas 
New Flying Club Organized 


A group of air-minded citizens met here recently and through the 
cooperation and assistance of Mr. Roy R. Taylor, Kilgore, Texas, 
organized “The Plainview Flying Club.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Taylor were hosts at a dinner given at the Hilton 
Hotel on Sunday, July 30, to the following 11 club members: H. V. 
Tull, Jr., President, Brents Norman, Secretary-Treasurer, E. K. Huf- 
stedler, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia Hinn, Correspondent, 
J. B. Overthier, Mays Osborne, Mrs. H. V. Tull, Jr., Robert A. Tull, 
L. B. Newman, T. C. Meinecke, and Robert Hinn. 

This is the first club of its kind organized in Plainview and is 
already creating at lot of interest which in time, we hope will lead 
to the construction of a city airport. A committee has been appointed 
to select the best site for a landing field. 

Our plane is to be a new Aeronca Chief 65, and delivery is expected 
on the plane at an early date. Our instructor will be Art Chase, 
Lubbock, Texas.—VIRGINIA HINN. 


Ponca City, Oklahoma 
Plans Continue For Elaborate Air Show 


Work on the new, paved runways is going forward satisfactorily, and 
are expected to be completed by September 1. All work is being con- 
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centrated on laying the drainage tile, preparatory to applying the 
topping. 

The latest breakfast flights of the Thunderbird Aviation Club have 
been to Bartlesville and Tulsa. The trip to Bartlesville was especially 
enjoyable, due to the efforts of Ray Epperson and his associates. A 
trip through the Frank Phillips “Woolaroc” Ranch was made, where 
members inspected the airplane in which Art Goeble flew to Hawaii 
to win the Dole prize. It is housed in a museum at the ranch, which 
contains many prized relics of Indian and pioneer days. The Club has 
received an invitation from the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce to 
visit them on one of the breakfast flights. Arrangements are being 
made to fulfill this invitation during the fall. 

Lee Haugen and Ralph Cooley made a recent week-end trip to 
Kansas City in Haugen’s new Luscombe 65. 


Plans for the Sportsman’s Air Show, being sponsored by the Thunder- 
birds, are going forward rapidly. The following committee chairmen 
meet with Lee Haugen, general chairman, each Monday evening: R. C. 
Murray, ticket sales; Pogue Ramsey, dance; Ralph Cooley, program; 
Jack Mathis, policing; Ralph Murray, publicity; Jack Newman, con- 
cessions; and Okla Vanselous, entertainment. 25,000 people are ex- 
pected to attend the show, for which an elaborate entertainment pro- 
gram is being prepared. The first 75 pilots piloting aircraft to the 
show will be furnished with hotel accommodations; however, they shall 
make personal arrangements for their wives and friends who ac- 
company them. Dance tickets will be furnished to all persons arriving 


by plane—RALPH D. MURRAY. 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
Instructors Busy With New Students 


More people seem to be going fishing than flying these days. Claude 
Hamel and Bob Emery came home from Port Aransas, Texas, with 
nine tarpon landed on the one trip. 


J. H. Flynn reports two solos—J. P. Nichols and Raymond Russell. 
Mr. Flynn’s new students include Stanley Starks, J. P. Simpson, Frank 
Ross, and A. M. Bourquin. Clint Malloy and Ed Payne are Bob 
Emery’s new students. Bill Schaub, President of the Dixie Tile Co., 
and Bill Gooch, Tri-State Tile Co., are taking time on Ted Young’s 
Cessna. Joe Messina recently soloed Harry Henderson. 


Nate Mehl is a recent recipitant of a solo license, receiving a 2S 
rating. Ann Young has most of her 2S time but will have to start 
flying the Aeronca soon to keep her 15 rating. 


Saralynn, Bertha, and Billy Vilensky recently enjoyed a night plane 
ride over the city of Shreveport. 


Recent visitors include A. H. Riggs, Evansville, Ind., Buck Carter, 
Eldorado, Ark., R. C. Reeves, Tulsa, Okla., Milton Maris, Tallulah, 
La., and S. E. Stoner, Dallas, Texas—MARJORIE HARDMAN. 


Springfield, Missouri 
Student Activity Continues Increase 


New students are continually increasing at the airport. They include 
Kirby Patterson, city attorney; Mary Francis Mills, Jimmie and 
Pulmber Arnold, local radio men; Boots Jennings, local band leader; 
Mac Smith, and Victor Simon, Jr. 


Roberta Kesseck, a college co-ed, is planning on taking instruction 
in the near future. John Roe Jarrett has been out several times for 
instruction lately. He is home on a vacation from an Oklahoma uni- 
versity. 


Russell Toothman has the flying bug again. Russ formerly held 
an old ten-hour Private on a Travelair. He has spent many hours 
building, flying and chasing gas models. 


Clarence Springer and Eldred Snider have been having a nice time 
flying around the country in the Cub. Eldred has had several hours 
time on the little ship. 

Gail Story, Eddie Giles, and Jess Blevins are planning to go up for 
licenses before long. Gail is going up for a Private and Eddie and 
Jess are going after their commercials. 

Dr. Robert F. Smith has a rather novel marker for his spot landing 
practices. “Doc” is a racing boat owner and pilot and he frequently 
brings out a bright orange life saver to use as a marker. 

Karl Lipscomb has been very busy recently giving instruction. He 
has several students here on the field and once a week goes to Lebannon, 
Mo., to take care of student work there. 

Jim Johnson and Eddie Giles took a trip to Peoria, Ill., recently 
in Jim’s Monocoupe. 

Robert Franklin Gilmore is now working on ships here in the 
hangar. “Gilly” got his A mechanics license a couple of months ago. 

Malcolm McShane of Mt. Vernon has been so busy in his drug store 
that he can get here only once a week to fly. 

Charlie Kuntz and Bob Gardner are piling up time on the Cub. 


They probably will go up for their Private tickets before long.— 
HERBERT HYDE. 


19th ANNUAL 
WORLD’S PREMIER 
AIR CLASSIC 


A cavalcade of aeronautical progress . . . Presenting in 
dramatic fashion everything from pulse-throbbing high 
speed classics to quiet, yet daring acrobatic exhibi- 
tions . . . Concentrated into three days of intense 
activity... amid pomp and splendor .. . parade and 
pageantry. . . drama and gaiety . . . Featuring the 300- 
mile Thompson Trophy Race, annual high speed, land 
plane classic of the world . . . The Bendix Trophy Race, 
the nation’s most spectacular transcontinental speed 
race... The Louis W. Greve Trophy Race, dominant 
international 200-mile closed- course free-for-all tae 
Service participation ... Mass parachute jumping. 
Thrilling stunt flying . . . and every conceivable phase 
of aviation. 

Here, as at no other time or place, the nation’s fore- 
most speed pilots will converge to vie for aviation’s 
most coveted international air race trophies and a 


minimum of 

$85,000 

CASH PRIZES 
BY ALL MEANS PURCHASE YOUR TICKETS IN ADVANCE FOR A 
BETTER CHOICE OF SEATS. ALL SEATS INDIVIDUALLY RESERVED. 


For details and ticket information write or wire 
Clifford W. Henderson, Managing Director, National Air Races, 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sanctioned by the Na tona Acronmautic Association, 
Held under rules of the Federation Acronautique Internationale, 


AMERICA’S GREATEST SPORTS EVENT 
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Wichita Falls, Texas 
Many Visitors Recently 
Ground School Progressing Rapidly 
The ground classes which are held twice a week, on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. have been successfully carried on by James O. (Red) Kimbrell, 


who has charge of student instruction since the departure of Jack 
Van Wormer, former instructor. Red has been teaching for quite a 
really seems to know his “stuff” when it comes to flying. 
Some of his students who have been keeping the Taylorcraft busy this 
month are Virginia Claire, Jimmy Kennedy, Louis Huff, Jack Hunter, 
Glenn Meece, Bud Scott, Clifford Rosengren, Bill Loving, Richard Hill, 
Jap Holland, Ralph Snyder, Frank Timberlake, Jr., Frand Standring, 
W. C. Brown, Paul Baggett, H. J. Slovak, and D. A. Saenz. When 
airport a visit Miss Claire and Jimmy Ken- 
pilots license, and congratulations seems 


while and 


Inspector Myers paid the 
nedy both passed their solo 


t be in order 


Airport manager Fulcher Armstrong, has been pretty busy the past 
month He has made many trips to Denver for Col. W. T. Knight, 
and has gone to Austin flying John Davenport, attorney, as passenger. 
He has also made a few trips to Dallas 

An army Autogir« landed here piloted by Lieut. ]. D. Rutledge 
Although the trip was a short one, it was a very interesting one, and 
autogiros are very very interesting to watch take off and land. 

Don Joseph, pilot of the Shell Pipe Line Patrol monocoupe, and his 
passenger, Mr. Dempsey, have been stopping and eating lunch here be- 
fore resuming their weekly trip to Big Spring 


Herman Barrows, of Electra, has made a number of trips here the 


past month He often comes in to have work done on his plane, a 


Kinner Sportster. 
The Waco owned by the Tulsa Seismograph Co. and piloted by J. R. 


Hayes, has paid the port a few visits the past month. Mr. and Mrs. 


Tommy Manhart have been passengers on these trips 
Fred Ridenour, pilot for the King Oil Co., has made a trip to Pampa, 
und a few trips to Dallas in the Beechcraft owned 


a trip to Vernon, 
by his company. 

Buddy Knight, Ed Silk, and Fulcher Armstrong made a trip to 
Denver in the Knight's Stinson. Fishing was the main object, and all 


seemed to have had a grand time 


Morton W. Brown and Clinton J. Thompson of the Cessna Aircraft 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, came in from Amarillo enroute to San Antonio 
Both were flying Cessna C-165 Airmasters 

Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Green came in from El Paso enroute to Tulsa 
They were in a Beechcraft and were of the Tulsa Seismograph Co. 

Gerald Getchell of Aleus, Okla., brought his Taylor Cub to this 
1irport to have some work done on it. He returned the day Inspector 
Myers was here. 

Joe Long, local pilot, is sporting a brand new motor in his Mono- 
uupe.—INA RAYE BALLARD 


c 


* 
Cleveland Ready for 19th Classic 


@ The National Air Races will begin a three day stand on the Cleve 
land, Ohio, Municipal Airport Saturday, September 2, marking the 
tenth anniversary of the first Staging of the Nationals at Cleveland 

Both Army and Navy participation has been assured, according to 
Cliff Henderson, managing director Alchough the extent of Army 
participation has not been announced, the Navy will send eighteen 
planes of Fighting Squadron Four from the USS Ranger, with a full 
‘ mmplement of transport and escort ships 

High-lighting the main race features, Veterans Jackie Cochran and 
Frank Fuller will be on the starting line for the Bendix along with 
many newcomers. Both are expected to depend upon their Severskys 
to bring them the coveted first prize money and break the dead-lock 
tie between them, each having one Bendix victory to their credit. The 
current Indianapolis Speedway Champ, Wilbur Shaw, is reported to be 
undergoing intensive training on the West Coast specifically for Bendix 
participation and will have a fast Vultee available for the transcon 
tinental dash 

Tony Le Vier and Art Chester head up the list of entries for the 
Greve Trophy Race. Last year these two ran neck-and-neck for the 
entire 200 miles, with Le Vier finishing just six seconds ahead of 
Chester to set a new Greve record Both Chester’s “Goon” and Le 
Vier’s “Firecracker” have been stepped up in the m.p.h. column since 
last year. All entries for the Greve to date are Menasco B6S4 powered, 
including Keith-Rider’s “8 Ball” and the Folkerts “Special.” 


Roscoe Turner remains the outstanding contender for the Thompson 
Trophy due to his record breaking performance last year in the Wasp 
powered “Pesco Special.” Turner has a reported 25 miles more speed 
this year and is out to break his own 283 m.p.h. record of 1938. 
Le Vier and Chester will also be out for the $37,500 prize money since 
the cubic inch restriction has been kicked clear off and a 300 mile an 
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hour average is a real possibility for the first time in history of the 
classic. 

Time trials for the closed course events start on Monday, August 28 
The rules give considerable advantage to early qualifiers. Those quali- 
fying on the first day get preferential starting positions despite higher 
speeds of late qualifiers. Thompson qualifying speed has been stepped 
up to 240 m.p.h. and the Greve to 220. 

The air race promoters have promised a supporting show almost en- 
tirely new. With the exception of the spot parachute contest and 
mass jumps, practically every act makes its first appearace at the 
Nationals. Prize money this year totals $85,000 for the three main 
trophy events. 


National Assigned New Base Rate 


@ A base rate of 28 cents per airplane mile for the first 300 pounds 
of mail or fraction thereof carried by National Airlines, Inc., over its 
established routes, has been announced by the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority. For each additional 25 pounds of mail or fraction thereof, 
computed at the end of each calendar month on the basis of the aver- 
age mail load carried over National’s routes during such month, the 
Authority has granted 2.5 per cent of the base rate per airplane mile 
Such rate is to be applied to the direct airport to airport mileage be- 
tween points served on each trip flown and is to be applied without 
preference to any base mileage. National Airlines holds two certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity. 


Safety Board Streamlined 


® Consolidation of its three divisions into a single, streamlined division, 
with a view both to effecting substantial economies and achieving in- 
creased efficiency of operation, was announced recently by the Air 
Safety Board in connection with its appointment of Robert D. Hoyt 
as Executive Officer and Frank Caldwell as Acting Chief of the In- 
vestigation Division 

This move is based on nearly a year’s experience by the Board in 
the investigation of accidents involving aircraft and is expected to re- 
sult in closer coordination of the various phases of its activities. 

Under the new organization plan, which will become effective as 
of August I, the Air Safety Board has merged its former Investigation 
and Technical Divisions into a new Investigation Division, and abolished 
its Information and Publication Division. All sectons of the old In- 
vestigation and Technical Divisions will be preserved intact under a 
single chief except for a few minor changes in functions, and the 
functions of the old Information and Publication Division will be 
carried out by the Executive Office. 


CAA Discontinues Expiration Notices 


® A notice has been issued to holders of all types of Certificates of 
Competency by the Civil Aeronautics Authority that on August 15th, 
it will cease issuing expiration notices. After that date, the responsi- 
bility for securing renewals will rest with the individual. 

The procedure for renewing certificates remains unchanged. Appli- 
cations for renewals of all types of pilot’s certificates and certificates 
of air traffic control operators may be secured from any authorized 
medical examiner or local inspector at regional headquarters or the 
Washington office 





\ 





USES CUB FOR DUSTING 


Lonnie Stoner, Nashville, Tennessee, loads his Cub with chemical to 
spray a potato field. He also works on cotton and turnip greens and 
has a weather eye out for bugs on any other plant! The hopper is 
installed in the rear seat, the chemical continually agitated by pad. 
dies turned by a wind-driven Boston Reductor Gear on the left side 
of the fuselage. The vent opens into a special venturi chamber which 
athers the slipstream for greater force in swirling out the chemical. 
@ special construction of this chamber creates a turbulence that 
forces the dust on the under side of the plants without depending on 
horsepower or turbulence of a lower wing to ruffle the leaves. 
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DIRECTORY AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Classified Rates: 5c per word. Minimum Charge $1.00.Classified Display: $5.00 per inch. Payable in Advance. 





















































AIRPLANES AND ENGINES LARGEST STOCK IN SOUTHWEST 
PTrrTTiTitiititiititttiiitittttitttttittttittitttt AERONCA — Two doors, steerable tail wheel s 950 
ey" na J6-7. Directional radio. 450 hours. — 
Velie motored two-place Monoprep in fine shape. Recently overhauled ject condition . 
and recovered, a fine student : plane, can be Roonsed « - onee. on oe ta 285. Two-way radio, blind, a 
on, . 
soe Cae Velie motor if desired. George Clough, Box veston BEECHCRAFT 420 “Wri none a ae $6500 
lights, flor -t# + + whee 
: ts, flares. com: te: 
Waco F: 125 Warner, 135 hours since major. Steel prop, starter, etc. . ° 
Licensed December. Robert Lyle, Municipal Airport, Houston, Texas. or oy Ee Re Ly Pertect condition, ie. Coe 
Total time $4600 
Aeronca 50 KM, less than 80 hours total time, nine months old, small FAIRCHILD 24. 1935. Warner 145. Bank, turn, rate climb, 
down payment, balance financed. Price on request. Box 55, Southern 82 hours since major $2500 
Flight, Ledger Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. as HOWARD 1937. Model DGA8. Wright 320. Sperry instru- 
ROUEN Chaltenger cughes.” Sell weasel beckon, anal poipelicc, 
FOR SALE: J-5 ASO Waco, open 3-place, good condition. High per- a ee eke: 
formance. Only $1,000. Tom A. Lochridge, Rosharon, Texas. RYAN SC Demonstrator. Warner 145 hp. Like new $4250 
STINSON “U” Trimotor. 150 hours since motors overhauled. 
STINSON’ "37 °320 wa h Blind, nigh ui Hamil — 
. ght. . night equipment. Hamilton 
FOR SALE controlled propeller, radio, transmitter $7500 
STINSON ‘24. Lycoming 245. 100 hrs. since major. Recov- 
Fairchild “45 demonstrator. Total time less than 350 hours, ered. Starter, generator, lights, radio, blind instruments, 
Laidlaw upholstery, radio receiver, primary blind flight instru- ts, flaps, Smith controllable propeller . $2250 
ments, night flying equipment. A perfect job. Priced at $6,500.00 ST ee engine. Blind flying instruments, cir oss 
Fairchild ‘24 Warner motor, total time 270 hours, especially STINSON. 1934 model. Lycoming 225. Night and blind flying 
built for millionaire sportsman; has turn and bank, rate of climb, instruments. Fl ts, dual controls, blind flying hood. 
sensitive altimeter, pioneer compass, 60 gallon tanks, RCA radio Color, ‘ aaa wee. Peelect conditican $1950 
receiver, Lux remote control fire extinguisher, quick release doors, TAYLOR ay 2 = model. Silver color $ 795 
dash installed first-cid-kit, electric passengers warning sign, wheel WACO ‘33. Continental 210. Landing lights, flares, radio $1950 
pants, special interior and exterior finish. This ship is a 1938 WACO ‘34. Continental 210. Starter, generator, radio. 
model, 4 passengers with ample baggage space. Hood. Priced hours since major $1750 
at $5,500.00 WACO ‘34. Continental 210. Air starter, radio, lights, flares, 
Fairchild “24 Ranger motor, 1936 model, beautiful red finish complete instruments $2395 
with black trim, turn and bank, rate of climb, sensitive altimeter, ENGINE. Wasp Junior. 440 hp. Good condition $1500 
thermocouple, and other extras. A bargain. Priced at $3,450.00 REG L. ROBBINS 
1936 Stinson, Lycoming with Smith controllable propeller, night 
and primary blind flight instruments, cactus proof tires and many Administration Bldg.—Phone 6-4287 
extras. This ship was in the Los Angeles Air Show. 2-Way Municipal Airport Fort Worth, Texas 
radio $4,450.00 
1937 Custom Waco, 285 Jacobs. Red trimmed in black, steel 
propeller, wheel pants, turn and bank, rate of climb, radio, land- 
ing lights, flares, locking tail wheel. Priced at $4,450.00 USED CUBS 
1935 Custom Waco, 225 Jacobs with 350 hours total time, beau- 
tiful finish, radio receiver and transmitter, landing lights, flares, In A-l1 Condition $800 and up. Only $400 down, balance fi- 
primary blind instruments. Perfect throughout. Priced at $3,250.00 manced. FREE SOLO COURSE WITH PURCHASE OF A NEW 
Beechcraft 225 Jacobs, new engine with a total of only 250 CUB. Immediate Delivery. 
hours, bonded and shielded, turn and bank, rate of climb, 90 gal. 
tanks and many extras. Cruises at 178 m.p.h. Priced at $3,750.00 LOU FOOTE FLYING SERVICE 
Waco F Warner motor, 700 hours total time, 250 hours since Love Field Dallas, Texas 
major, 20 hours since top. Standard instruments and cover for 
front cockpit. This is a dandy epen jeb. Priced at $1,250.00 
Stinson 1937 model 245 Lycoming Hamilton controllable propeller. 
2-way radio, ae and —" —_ 4 —— a ee ae 
mocouple, clock, flares, landing lights. With or without floats. Wit r ” 
floats, $7,500.00. Without floats $5,500.00 “AIR NAVIGATION 
1939 Taylorcraft Lycoming dual ignition demonstrator, wheel b 
pants, brakes and tail wheel, compass - navigation lights. This y 
is the answer to the sportman’s desires. Price on request. . 
Kinner R-5 160 HP engine. No time since major. Price $475.00 Lt. Com. P. V. H. Weems 
Continental 210 HP engine. Price $300.00 
Wright Gypsy engine parts and the following instruments for o : — = 
sale at bargain prices: (3) Turn and bank; (2) Rate of climb; (2) Just published on Dead Reck 
Sensitive altimeter; (2) Aperiodic compass; (3) Pioneer compass; oning, Radio, Instrument Flying 
(3) Altimeter. . . . . 
. : at — and Celestial Navigation. $5.00 
‘ t . . i ’ . 
et's talk trade uy or se vestigate our terms postpaid or C. O. D. 
TERMS IF DESIRED 
AIR ACTIVITIES AERONAUTICAL TRAINING 
: (A Quiz System) 
Howard Hughes Airport Houston, Texas 1939 Revision 
SESE ESSE SESE SEES ESSERE EERE EEE EER ESE REESE SERRE eee eeeeee Charles A. Zweng 
OUS ATTENTION PILOTS! 
eas: reg Ere ee Prepare to pass license tests in all grades. Questions with answers 
Practical Instruction given in Aircraft, General Welding. Wanted: on Aircraft, Engines, Navigation, Meteorology and Civil Air Regu- 
Airplane Welding, Construction Work. Clayton Kennedy, Route 2, lations in one text, only $2.00 postpaid or C. O. D. Quiz System, 
Florida Avenue, Gadsden, Alabama. 1435 Flower St., Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale, Calif. 
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By The Old Cowhand 


OT o° folks been writing in for my picture and with 
L the editor off on a trip East we managed to slip it 
in, not being able to afford prints to comply with all the 
requests. If you want to keep the cows off your landing 
field, just have enlargements made and hang em on the 
boundaries. 


You know as old as I am and as long as | have been 
fooling with airplanes you would think I wouldn’t ever 
see one that would scare me, Well, | finally did. Sau 
one of those Clippers. To give you an idea how big it 
was just wunagine yourself at a ball game and see the 
grandstand take off. 


I see where the C. A. A. is going to have a new regula- 
tion that will provide an inspector for every man that 
owns a airplane. If you run a airline you get a man 
assigned to each ship. If you just own one ship you get 
one too then you won't have so many reports to make 
out. Also they can catch all the boys who get out of 
sight to do monkey business. Looks like the day ain't 
far off when the factory supplies a inspector with each 
ship—just throw one in for good measure. 


It has been hot here late- 
ly: we have had to water the 
stuffed steer Mr. Carter gave 
us for the lobby. Almost lost 
the steer the other night. 
While all the hands were 
asleep around the lull period 
at midnight a holstein cou 
come in for a visit. How- 
ever, Kemper’s bad eye 
wasn’t shut so he chased her 
off without any damage 
done. 


When | left the ranch for 
my vacation they was all 
ready to build a airplane 
factory. I came back and 
no factory so I ast what was 
wrong. They said the wind 
wasn’t in the right direction 
so they went to San An- 
tonio. Speaking of the wind, 
when it’s from the South we 
have the best airport marker 
in the U. S. A. on account of 
the Stock Yards. You can't 
miss it. The tougher the 
weather the stronger the 
smell. However, if you're a 
stranger, don’t get mixed up 
and think you're in Chicago 


and land on the railroad ™ 


tracks. Latest Portrait of the Old Cowhand 








lf you think these airline covered wagons ain’t running 
full just try to go someplace on a pass. It makes busi- 
ness good for air terminals because so many of the 
non-revenuers spend their two weeks vacation trying to 
get a seat. The C. A. A. won't let us common folks ride 
on passes any more because seats were scarce and they 
wanted them for their own boys. Looks like even the 
airline folks are going to have to pay before long as 
the gov't. men still can’t get seats. Even the spare pilots 
are running around with a jump seat under their arm. 


The airlines are having so much trouble getting good 
co-pilots you don’t even have to be left handed no more. 
They say good pilots are scarce but we notice a lot of 
boys are still out of work. It just goes to show you that 
even in these modern times a lot of the best flying is done 
with the mouth. 


{merican Airlines threw a big party here and gave 
the local yokels a pitcher show of how to buy an airline 
ticket and what’s proper to ast the stewardess and how 
much whisky you can carry in your suitcase. It was a 


good show. Ed Bern said that all the actors was pro- 


fessional and the guy they 
first had to play the part of 
the pilot who come back ajt 
to talk to the cash customers 
had to be fired off the job 
because he couldn't pro- 
nounce “CIVIL AIRNAU- 
TICS AUTHORITY.” Hell, 
we know a lot of these dumb 
clucks who can’t even spell 
it,—even think its a govt. 
relief organization. The way 
the C. A. A. is slapping the 
fines around and making 
sissies out of the wild hair 
pilots though they'll soon 
learn I reckon. I’m glad I 
quit flying. Too old anyway 
and besides I’m so color 
blind I couldn’t tell a pink 


airway from a yaller one. 


The papers say Uncle Jim 
Brazell of Oklahoma got lost 
and ran out of gas in Mex- 
ico. Took four days to get 
permission from Cardenas to 
leave. Bet Uncle Jim, who 
flies his own ship at the age 
of 73, was sightseein’. 


That’s all this time. Re- 
member — “Confessions is 


good for the soul but hard 
on the repertation.” 
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aa a plan sponsored by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, seaplane bases 
are being constructed in many parts of 


the country for as little as $100! 


The N. Y. A. boys do the work, the C. 
A. A. furnishes the plans. The only re- 
quirement is that a state, county or munici- 
pality must sponsor the project and furnish 
a nominal sum to apply against purchase 


of materials. 











Upon completion the facilities become 


the property of the sponsoring body and 


may be leased out for operations. 


If your community has a water front or 
near-by lake, get a group of local en- 


thusiasts together and act now! 


For copies of the plans and memo and 
for further information, write to the Airport 
Section, Civil Aeronautics Authority, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or to this publication. We wil] 


be glad to help you get started. 


















































After more than three years service 


CHICAGO & SOUTHERN-Say4: 


CONSISTENTLY Successful and PROFITABLE! 


Lockheed Airplanes have been standard 
equipment on Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines for more than three years. Their 
operation according to a statement from 
Carleton Putnam, President—“has proved 
consistently successful and profitable. 
And to all prospective users of fine air- 
craft, we heartily endorse and recommend 
their use.” 

Through the years the “Valley Level 


Route” has grown steadily in importance 


to the people of the United States. Con- 
necting every transcontinental airline 
with schedules carefully designed to pro- 
vide the maximum in frequency and 
convenience, Chicago and Southern, with 
its fleet of speedy Lockheeds, offers the 
traveling public quick access to every 
important city of the Mississippi Valley. 
Lockheeds have played a major part 
in the rapid growth of Chicago and 


Southern. 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Burbank, California, U.S.A. ¢ Representatives throughout the world 


THE SAME CHOICE HAS BEEN MADE BY 28 AIRLINES 


LOOK TO 
LOCKHEED 
FOR 
LEADERSHIP 





